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BELOIT COLLEGE. 


It will be 30 years in May since Messrs. J. J. Bushnell and J. Emer- 
son were elected the first Professors of Beloit College. 

In August, 1844, a convention of about 60 ministers and delegates 
of churches, which met in Beloit, had resolved “That the exigencies 
of Wisconsin and northern Illinois require that those sections should 
unite in establishing a College and a Female Seminary of the highest 
order in locations near the state line.” Beloit was subsequently se- 
lected as the location for the College, and Rockford, Ill., for the Fe- 
male Seminary. On the 24th of June, 1847, the corner stone of the 
first College building was laid. In October of the same year, a Fresh- 
man class of five was formed. In May, 1848, the newly elected pro- 
fessors began their work at the foundations. Rev. A. L. Chapin was 
elected president in November, 1849, and entered upon the duties of 
the office in February, 1850. The first class was graduated in July, 
1851. Since then a regular succession of classes has been kept up. 

Five years ago, Prof. Bushnell died after many years of untiring 
and most successful work, and an utterly unselfish devotion to the 
interests of the College. His memory will be always one of the 
precious things in its history. 

Prof. Emerson and the President have seen 27 classes graduate, con- 
taining 246 young men; an average of 9 toaclass. More than 550 
have been members of the College for a longer or shorter time; of 
whom about 50 graduated elsewhere. The Preparatory Department 
has had during the same time 2,252 members. If we add to these 
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numbers those who have been members of the Female Seminary at 
Rockford, which we almost call the Female Department of the Col- 
lege, we shall have a total of more than 6,000. As one of the results 
of these 30 years of College work, we count already 1,000 years of work 
done in the Christian ministry by those who have received a part of 
their training here. That work has been done by 125 men, in 13 
different languages, in 500 places, in 28 of the states and territories 
of the United States, in Canada. Mexico, England, Bulgaria, Turkey 
in Asia, India, Japan, China, and the Sandwich Islands. We cannot 
so readily tell the number of years of work done in the other profes- 
sions of the law, medicine, teaching, and journalism by those who have 
been members of the College. The record is altogether an honorable 
one, and abundantly testifies to the quality and amount of the work 
done by them, and for them, in connection with the institution. 

The last catalogue shows that there have been 69 members of the 
College, and 106 members of the Preparatory School during the past 
year. The requirements for admission to College have recently been 
somewhat advanced. For the Freshman Class in the Classical Course, 
they are Geography, English Grammar, Arithmetic with the Metric 
System, Algebra (Loomis’s Treatise to Arithmetical Progression), four 
books of Loomis’s Geometry, History of the United States, Smith's 
smaller Histories of Greece and Rome, Allen and Greenough’s or 
Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Sullust or four books of Caesar's Gallic 
War, six books of the Aenied and the Eclogues of Virgil, seven Ora- 
tions of Cicero, and part first of Allen and Greenough’s, or eighty les- 
sons of Harkness’s Latin Composition; in Hadley’s, Goodwin's, or 
Crosby’s Greek Grammar, four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, two 
books of Homer, and Jones’s or thirty sections of Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition. For the Freshman Class in the Philosophical Course, 
the requirements are all of the English branches named for the Clas- 
sical Course, the Mathematics of the Freshman year, elementary Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, Zoology, and Geo- 
logy, and Latin Grammar and five books of Czsar’s Commentaries. 
The Philosophical Course, which we consider as equivalent in extent 
to the Classical Course, calls for one year each of Greek and Latin, 
and, in addition to the German, Mathematics, Science, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, and Philosophy of the Classical Course, two terms each 
of German and French, and one term each of Crystallography, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Mineralogy, and Geology. In the Preparatory School, 
two parallel courses of study are defined, which occupy three years, 
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and are adapted to meet the requisitions for admission to the two 
courses of the College. 

The college grounds contain 24 acres, on which stand six college 
buildings. Of these we may say at least that they quite well serve 
our present most pressing needs. The library contains 9,000 volumes. 
It has funds amounting to about $20,000, providing so far for increase 
in certain departments. 

The Round Table and Beloit Monthly, conducted by the students, is 
now in its twenty-fourth year, and is in age the second college maga- 
yine now in existence in the country. The Gymnasium furnishes 
facilities for the physical exercise of the students, who are required to 
attend the drill a half hour a day for four days in the week. Of this 
physical culture, Prof. Whitney, president of the Gymnasium Asso- 
ciation says, “It strengthens the muscles, straightens the carriage, 
enlarges the chest, helps the digestion, resists the tendency to seden- 
tary habits, and clears the mind. It has been observed to increase the 
student's ease in gesture, to accustom him to promptness in obeying 
orders, to diminish his disposition to mischief, and to reduce the 
amount of sickness. In connection with the breathings and vocal 
drill, it strengthens the lungs and improves the purity, range, and 
flexibility of the voice.” 

The aim of the founders of the College was, as wisely as possible, to 
adapt the leading ideas and features of the best New England colleges 
to the fresh life and swift growth of the West. So the object was de- 
fined to be, to provide for the thorough, liberal, Christian education of 
young men; education being understood to mean chiefly a self-devel- 
opment of the individual under training to a true self-possession and 
command of his best faculties. The course of study was thus arranged 
for discipline even more than for instruction; though both are in- 
cluded. Under the conviction that positive principles of religious 
faith are essential to right thought as well as to right life, the institu- 
tion is intended to bea religious College—not denominational, but 
distinctly and earnestly evangelical. 

The work of laying the foundations, and building up the College 
thus far, has all been done under the grievous disabilities and dis- 
couragements of limited means, at the cost of much hard work and 
some self-denial. And yet it has been work which it was an unceas- 
ing joy to have a share in, for we have never doubted that we were 
building for the Master and for many generations. 

Beloit. W. Porter. 
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A UNIFORM COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE CITIES 
OF THE STATE. 


(Published by request of the Convention of Superintendents, held at Madison, December 27 and 
77.) 


5 
ws 


Attention has been so frequently called to the lack of uniformity in 
the school work of the different city and village schools of the state, 
and to the consequent disadvantages, inconveniences, and embarrass- 
ments arising therefrom, that the subject has often been thought 
worthy the consideration of teachers and superintendents. There is a 
large class of people constantly changing their place of residence with- 
in the borders of our state. The children of this class suffer materially 
because of the wide difference in the grading of the different schools 
they are obliged to attend. After a pupil has labored faithfully tor 
some time in accordance with the prescribed course of study in one 
city, circumstances compel his parents to remove to another part of 
the state. The child applies to the superintendent for admission to 
the schools at his new place of abode. He is found to be tully pre- 
pared for a certain grade, perhaps in reading and spelling, but he is 
hopelessly behind in arithmetic. He may possibly be able to do the 
work in geography, but has never seen a grammar or a work on lan- 
guage, while the grade he wishes to enter and which he would otherwise 
be able to enter has had a good deal of work in language. The pupil 
is unable to enter this grade and is placed in alower one, though at the 
same time well prepared for a much higher grade in other branches. 

I doubt not this is the experience of every city superintendent in 
the state. There is scarcely a grade in the public schools of La Crosse 
that has not received pupils from other cities well prepared tor even 
a higher grade in some branches, but comparatively ignorant of other 
branches required. All will agree that this is a great misfortune to 
this class of children, as they are constantly retarded in their advance- 
ment. Some of the large cities like Boston and Chicago have endeav- 
ored to mitigate this evil by providing a mixed school in which this 
class together with other untortunates are placed, and where they 
receive some measure of attention, but experience shows that their 
advancement is of the most sluggish character. In fact these schools 
are intended more for the relief of the other and better graded schools 
than tor the benefit of the individual pupil. Besides, in smaller cities 
this plan would not operate as well as in the larger ones. For these 
and for other reasons it seems to me that a uniform course of instruc- 
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tion is very desirable, and concerning the feasibility and practicability 
of such « course there can be no question. The arguments which 
have been advanced against the adoption and enforcement of a uni- 
form course in the country schools do not hold good when applied to 
city schools, for in the latter the enforcement of such a course would 
be easily accomplished, and the objections, viz.: That the different 
degrees of advancement, the peculiarities and requirements of the 
different sections of the state, would preclude the possibility of such 
a course, can have little or no weight. These objections might hold 
good if applied to different nations, or possibly if applied to different 
sections of a country, as for example, the northern and southern sec- 
tions ; but in a single state, or in adjacent states having substantially 
the same conditions as regards population, social and political char- 
acteristics, etc., is it not reasonable to conclude that a good degree of 
uniformity of school work can be maintained ? 

By a uniform course it must not be inferred that a uniformity of 
all the detuls of a course is intended. There should be sufficient 
margin left for the accommodation of every section. For instance, 
ina city with a large German population it might be proper and 
desirable to add the study of German, while another place might as 
profitably add other branches. Every city should be free to say how 
much or how little of music, drawing, ete., it will teach in its public 
schools; but all can agree upon a course which shall include those 
branches which are indispensable and which are prescribed by law. 
A uniform length of time for both the high school course and the 
subordin: te course is a condition precedent to adjusting the course 
itself. It s-ems to me, after considerable observation, that the amount 
of time to be spent in well graded schools prior to entering the high 
school should not vary much from eight years. With this allowance 
of time in the elementary schools, pupils enter the high school at 
an average age of from 14 years to 15 years. The length of the high 
school course should not be less than four years. This would allow 
the pupil to graduate from the high school and enter college, or 
engage in active business at an average age of from 18 years to 19 
years. This is a close approximation to the present arrangement 
in a majority of the cities of the state, and who will say that at this 
age the high school course is not completed as early as is desirable? 

With the time to be covered by the courses fixed, one of the most 
important steps is taken. Now let the amount of work for each 
grade be agreed upon, and sufficient uniformity for all practical pur- 
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poses is secured. Knowing the work of each grade for the year, it 
would be an easy task to specify the work of each term. No state 
uniformity of text-books will be necessary. Let the course in arith- 
metic, for example, be arranged by subjects. In like manner, arrange 
the course in geography, grammar, history, etc., and the text-books 
used cannot be a question material to the object sought. Only those 
branches which are fundamental and which will be beneficial to the 
pupil in gaining a livelihood, should be considered in such a course, 
I think it is conceded that many schools attempt to teach too much, 
and the result is a superficiality in pupils which frequently reflects dis- 
credit upon our public school system. A more specific division of 
work for the elementary schools is not necessary at this time, as their 
work is necessarily confined to the common branches. 

The high school should commence its work where the grammar 
school ceases. ‘There should be no missing link. Those branches 
necessary for a moderately liberal education should constitute the 
high school course. At the same time those who desire it should have 
an opportunity to prepare for college. A uniform course for the high 
schools should contain, at all events, a thorough course of English 
and mathematical study. Knglish grammar and composition, rhetoric, 
perhaps Latin or German, and all that will aid in obtaining a correct, 
fluent, and eloquent style of writing and speaking, should be provided. 
The mathematical course should provide all the theory necessary to a 
full and clear understanding of mathematical applications, but theory 
should not be allowed to supplant practice. Practical arithmetic and 
book-keeping should go hand in hand; not that any school aside 
from the actual counting-room is expected to produce a full-fledged 
and competent book-keeper, for this is impossible, but simply to give 
the pupil some practical knowledge of commercial terms and calcula- 
tions, and that his services on leaving the high school may be more 
valuable to himself and others. 

No time should be squandered in idle experiments, either in mathe- 
matical or philological study. It isa common complaint that high 
school courses are not practical enough; that they contain too mach 
blossom and not enough root, and that high school training is at 
best superficial. Some go so far as to state that the high school cul- 
ture of the present day unfits young people for the ordinary business 
of life, as it teaches them to appreciate themselves beyond their actual 
merits, and to conclude that they are too good to labor in any but the 
more exalted positions, and we confess there are too many cases that 
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lend a showing of plausibility to these statements; but the fact is, 
there exists a wide difference in the work of the high schools of the 
state, and while some have symptoms of the above named disorders, 
others have not. If some would eliminate the Latin, and especially 
the Greek, mental science, and other theoretical studies, and allow 
history, civil government, natural science, and the more practical 
branches to form the substance of the course, the cause of this com- 
plaint would be, to a large extent, removed. Many of our best educa- 
tors are unable to see just how a student, by studying Greek, growg 
proficient in mathematics, and yet we are often told that this is the 
result of a classical course, and that the latter furnishes the almost 
indispensable discipline for the pursuit of mathematical and scien- 
tific studies. 

But passing this, I think it will be conceded that many of our high 
schools are not practical; that they do not teach what the masses 
require; that {oo many are wasting their substance in endeavoring 
‘to transform the high school into a classical seminary and school of 
fine arts, or in plain English, “they are putting the cart before the 
horse.” Now, it is possible to adopt a uniform course for these 
schools which will secure a more useful education. When this is 
done, much will be accomplished for the cause of education. It 
will set forward the movement to connect the higher instruction of 
the university directly with high school instruction, which movement 
will be further advanced when the former abandons its practice of 
requiring a knowledge of Greek as a condition of entering any of its 
classes. The free high school law points in the right direction, but 
stops very much short of attaining the uniformity necessary, as a uni- 
form course should be made to reach the lower grades as well as the 
higher. 

The good resulting from a uniformity of work in the public schools 
of La Crosse is quite perceptible. The uniformity of work in the dif- 
ferent ward schools is such that at present a single set of questions 
each month is used in the examination of all schools of corresponding 
grade. The effect is, there exists more of a community of feeling 
among teachers, more competition, enterprise, and life in the work 
throughout. A child moving from one ward to another does not lose 
his grade, but works with as much advantage and profit as if nothing 
unusual had happened. What is true of the different wards of a city 
in this respect is true to a very large extent, when applied to the dif- 
ferent cities of the state. If adopted in the cities, it would in time 
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find its way throughout the smaller towns and possibly the country 
schools, and eventually our school work would acquire much more 
utility and force by conforming to a fixed and better standard. We 
could then mark a material advance in education. A pupil would 
know his rank or standing in any city within the state. He could 
then advance as his circumstances would permit, and would not lose 
his grade by a change of residence. Arguments might be multiplied 
in support of this scheme, but I close hoping that the subject will 
receive further and favorable consideration. 
La Crosse, Wis,. Dec. 24, 1877. C. W. Rosy. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF DISTRICTS AND DISTRICT 
BOARDS. 





As a district school teacher, I was pained at the state of things des- 
cribed in the first three articles in the January number of the Jour- 
NAL. I have asked myself if the statements made were true, and the 
conclusions correctly drawn, and I have been forced, by my own ex- 
perience and observation, to believe that in the main they are true. 
But I think the blame has hardly been placed upon the proper should- 
ers, and I am certain that the most efficient means of remedying the 
evils were little more than hinted at in the articles referred to. 

The school is what the district makes it, in a larg-r and truer sense 
than it is what the teacher makes it. Upon the district, therefore, 
and upon the district board rests the primary responsibility of making 
the school a good one. Did you ever know a poor school where the 
whole district were anxious for a good one, and where the district 
board did their duty? I never did. Ask a superintendent where he 
finds the poorest schools, and, as a rule, he will tell you that he finds 
them in those places where no care of the district is manifest in the 
school-house or its appointments, unless it be a painfully evident care 
not to spend a cent more than can be avoided. 

I apprehend that the state of things existing in many districts is 
little dreamed of by our city and high-school instructors. The trans- 
ition from the school-buildings of a city or village, to many of our 
district school-houses, is, as urged by Superintendent Whitford, the 
transition from a palace toa hovel. In the midst of a beautiful farm- 
ing region in one of the wealthiest towns in one of our southern 
counties, there stands a log school-house built some twenty or more 
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years ago. It was covered with clap-boards many years since, but they 
are off in places, by the ravages of time, and are marred in others by the 
jack-knives of a multitude of scholars. Within it is ceiled up to the 
height of about five feet, and above that are the bare logs, covered, in 
places, with tattered remnants of discolored wall paper. The seats are 
ranged around the outside of the room upon a platform about six in- 
ches high. The stove, a relic of uncertain antiquity, was placed near 
the center of the room, the pipe running back directly over the teach- 
er's desk, and roasting that unlucky person’s head pretty effectually, 
could he endure sitting under it for any length of time. The door 
was without a latch, and could be fastened only by a padlock trom the 
outside, or by a board braced against it from within. There were no 
maps or charts, because there was no place upon the walls above the 
scholar’s heads to hang them. The only apparatus consisted of a 
pail, a dipper, and a wash-basin. This building stood upon a corner, 
unfenced, and with out-buildings in the last stages of dilapidation. 
Within sight were at least half a dozen magnificent barns belonging 
to well-to-do farmers, who would have felt scandalized to have seen 
their horses occupying such quarters as they had provided for their 
children. 

This is not a mere fancy picture, but is such a picture as was im- 
pressed upon my mind every day, and many times in a day, during 
an entire winter. Neither is this an exceptional case. I know of 
other houses in the same, and other vicinities, nearly as bad, and in 
some particulars even worse. 

Such a stute of things is exceedingly uncongenial and depressing 
upon the minds both of scholars and teachers. But where does the 
responsibilty rest? Upon the district, certainly. They are responsi- 
ble directly for the buildings and appliances, and indirectly tor wasted 
time, blunted sensibilities, and unsatisfactory results; for it is abso- 
lutely a struggle against fate, for a teacher to do justice to himself or 
his scholars amidst such surroundings. 

We are apt to lay any number of faults upon teachers, that, in re- 
ality, are chargeable directly to district boards. To a young teacher, 
particularly, would the advice and suggestions of a conscientious dis- 
trict board be invaluable, but in this matter of supervision, we find 
a negligence on the part of these officers which is little less than 
criminal. A cursory examination of half a day or less, once during 
aterm, is the supervision of the average district officer, and means 
little more to him than the performance of a disagreeable duty. I 
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do not mean that the district board should do the work in disciplining 
and governing the school that the teacher is hired to do, but the 
teacher should have, in all cases, their active and hearty co-operation, 

There is another matter which I believe is more directly chargeable 
to districts and district boards than is usually supposed; that is, incom- 
petence among teachers. The responsibility for this is indirect of course, 
but is none the less certain. The disposition to hire cheap teachers, and 
from narrow and stingy notions of mistaken economy, to reduce to 
the lowest possible limit the expenses of maintaining the schools, is 
the cause of the larger portion of the dissatisfaction just now so 
strikingly manifest among our educators. Said an intelligent and 
educated commercial traveler to me recently, “‘ You teachers are not 
getting the wages you should have. If you would spend the same 
{ime in preparing yourselves to enter our ranks, and bring into them 
the same amount of training and natural capability which a reason- 
ably successful teacher must carry into his profession, you could easily 
command twice the salary you now receive.” These remarks I believe 
to be true. 

But what do we find to be the case in our state at large, or in our 
own particular county? We see district boards perfectly willing to 
put up with a teacher so long as he can induce the superintendent to 
give him a “license”; a thing which a prominent institute conductor 
characterized as a “ certificate of disqualification.” What is the effect 
of this? Simply to put a premium upon incompetence. This is se- 
riously deplored by teachers who value the reputation of their profes- 
sion, and are striving to elevate themselves. Incompetence among 
teachers may be charged not only to superintendents, but to the 
teachers themselves; but if districts would refuse to accept such teach- 
ers, they would immediately be forced to retire from the business, and 
leave room for those really competent, or they would elevate them- 
selves to the required standard. 

It may be urged that to the county superintendent belongs the 
duty of supervising our schools, but the law makes that duty equally 
binding on the district officers; besides, the limited time at his dis- 
posal, and the large range of country over which he must travel, 
render a thorough supervision utterly impracticable. His visits must 
necessarily be brief. The superintendent who visits three schools a 
day, can get little idea of their management. The restraint of his 
presence upon both teacher and pupils will in many cases act unfavor- 
ably. With the district board the case is different. In most cases 
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they have plenty of time at their disposal, and, as a rule, their pres- 
ence in the school-room would be less embarrassing. By means of 
frequent visits to the school, and actual daily contact with the teacher 
and scholars, they would soon arrive at a just conclusion concerning 
the condition of their school. 

It is in urging upon districts and district officers a sense of their 
responsibility in this matter, that there seems to me to be the most 
promising opening for missionary work in the direction of elevating 
our common schools. Their attention should be earnestly called to 
this matter, and the wrongs which by their carelessness or indifference 
they inflict, should be pointed out to them. Let us then agitate the 
subject thoroughly. Let each teacher and superintendent constitute 
himself a committee of one, to point out to parents and district 
officers the way in which the efficiency and value of our common 
schools may be increased, and I have faith enough in the clear-sight- 
edness and sagacity of the average American citizen to believe that 
within five years we shall have tar less reason to complain of the con- 
dition of the district school at the cross-roads. b. 





PENMANSHIP — HOW TO SECURE IT IN OUR COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


Since the general adoption of the system of cheap postage by the 
enlightened governments of the world, the inability to write is felt to 
be a misfortune only less to be deplored than the inability to speak, 
and the failure on the part of teachers, under ordinary circumstances, 
to make all the scholars, remaining in school until they are 12 or 14 
years of age, able to write a good plain hand is justly held to be little 
less than acrime. The obstacles in the way of accomplishing this 
being so few, the material necessary being so easily obtained, and the 
effect upon the discipline of the school and upon the other branches 
of study so salutary, there is no excuse for the teacher who fails to 
accomplish it. 

As a large experience, and I may add a successful experience, con- 
vinces me that the proper time to commence the practice of penman- 
ship is just the first time the pupil enters school, I shall first treat 
of the method of handling this branch with primary scholars. 

The first requisite in order to success in teaching penmanship is 
that the teacher know the proper forms of the letters — know them 
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so that he can point out specifically any defect in them, and that he 
can make them with a very good degree of accuracy upon the black- 
board. This any teacher, with a proper share of grit and gumption, 
can do in a few weeks by studying the 25 cent edition of the Spencer. 
tan System of Penmanship, and practicing on the black-board one 
hour before school in the morning, and half an hour after school in 
the evening. A teacher who is unwilling to take this pains to fit 
himself for his work, should have his resignation accepted at once by 
the district board and county superintendent. The next is that every 
scholar be provided with a slate and pencil, and that they all practice 
the same copy every day at the same time, and continue on the one copy 
for at least one week, when the majority will have shown a very de- 
cided improvement. The bane of our teaching in this branch (where 
there is any pretence of teaching) is the lack of uniformity, of unison, 
and of persistence, each writing or not writing what and when, ac- 
cording to his own sweet will. 

I purposely omit saying anything of charts, because they are sel- 
dom found in our common schools, and when found are seldom taken 
care of, because they have a great tendency to foster laziness on the 
part of the teacher, and because the scholars are much more interested 
by seeing the letters grow under the hand of the teacher as they are 
presented to the class. 

Let the teacher standing before a clean, clear black-board have the 
attention of the whole class, while he makes thereon a horizontal, a 
vertical, and an oblique straight line. He may also put curved lines 
in the same three positions, and ask the scholars what these are. The 
answers will be marks, strokes, lines. The teacher will accept and 
adopt the appropriate term. Drawing their attention to two of these, 
say the horizontal and oblique straight lines, ask them to tell the dif- 
ference between them. The answer will be the one (the horizontal) 
is straight and the other is—not. Holding a ruler or pointer ina 
horizontal direction before them, ask if it is straight. The answer 
will be yes. Allowing your ruler to drop into an oblique position ask 
if it is still straight. And so of it ina vertical position. They will at 
once see that its straightness is not affected by its position, although 
their vocabulary may be insufficient to note the different directions or 
positions. Here is a legitimate place for supplying them with new 
terms, they perceiving the new ideas. Pointing alternately to the 
straight lines in each of the three positions, have the whole class (and 
each individual) name them as horizontal, oblique or vertical, as the 
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case may be. This, that they may understand the terms used by you, 
else in the language of Paul, “ you talk in an unknown tongue and 
are a barbarian to them,” which no teacher should be. 

Institute a comparison also between a horizontal straight line and 
a horizontal curve line. The curve they will be apt to call a crooked 
line, which, of course, you will correct and illustrate by putting a 
crooked or broken line upon the board. Whenever the scholars can 
furnish the proper word let them do it, it is so much more gratifying 
to their self-respect. This is a very necessary and profitable exercise. 

The teacher may now put the small letter m upon the board in his 
best style. Pointing to the first part of the letter, have the class de- 
scribe it, which they will do as an oblique curve, the next part as an 
oblique or slanting straight line, and so of the others until the last, 
which they will describe as an oblique curve; but to distinguish it from 
the first, it will be called the right oblique, as the first is called the left 
oblique curve. Have them notice how these seven lines are united, 
whether by a short turn or an angle, and also where they are joined. 
Have them notice also the uniform height and spacing... Make an im- 
perfect letter m if you can, both in respect to lines, spacing, height 
and slant, and have your class criticise your work, which they will 
gladly do, such is poor human nature even in children. Let this let- 
ter m (your best effort) be their lesson every day. Let them try noth- 
ing else. At the end of the week have each one make the best copy 
he can, and on/y one, on a clean slate. Examine each one carefully, 
marking it upon a scale of ten. Commend any special excellency and 
point out kindly any defect, referring always to the copy which has 
been retained on the board. If possible keep a record of their stand- 
ing according to this weekly test. Call out for special notice all who 
have been marked 9 or over. Set a new copy, say mu or man, having 
in it the letter they have already had, and treat it as you did the 
former copy. Continue this course during the term, hastening slowly, 
not trying to go over the whole alphabet, and if you have done your 
work faithfully you will have reason to be satisfied with the result. 
What is sought by this exercise is to cultivate the perception and 
conception of correct forms and the power of executing them— to 
encourage in them the habit of feeling pleasure in doing their work 
well rather than in sprawling carelessly over a great deal of ground. 

When their fingers are large enough to control a pen, ink and pa- 
per are to be substituted. Correct position and movement now de- 
mand special attention. But the method ot having the whole class 
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have the same copy, write at the same time every day, and practice on 
it for a week, and making a specimen copy say every Friday, is never 
to be given up. In addition they should have a copy-book in which 
they should fill one page every week, and this also should be marked 
on a scale of 10 for cleanness, neatness. and order, as these qualities 
are as essential for business purposes as well formed letters are. The 
school that follows this course will graduate scholars that on the score 
of penmanship will be fit for any position in lite. 


Pewaukee. A. FLN. 





THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Of all the many reforms demanding our attention, none is more 
pressing, none is fraught with greater good, none will touch more 
surely all branches of business with a helping hand, than the adoption 
and use of the Metric, or Decimal System of Weights and Measures. 
Pressing because it is used by nearly all the nations with which we 
have trade, and because a bill is now pending before congress to make 
it obligatory in 1880; fraught with good, because it will effect a vast 
saving of time and labor; helpful, because it will simplify and shorten 
all the processes of computing and measuring material things. 

Its introduction and uses ought to be hastened because: 

1. It will save a year in the school life of every child educated. 

2. It is as much more convenient than our present-system (?) of 
weights and measures as our table for money is more convenient than 
that of England. 

3. It completes the reform begun by the adoption of dollars and 
cents in place of pounds, shillings and pence. 

4, It is simple, comprehensive, exact, easy to learn. 

5. It is adopted and in use in Mexico, in nearly all the countries of 
South America, in British India, and in all the leading countries of 
Europe except two, and probably soon will be in those. 

Much has already been done toward its introduction, especially dur- 
ing the past two years. Many towns and cities are having it taught 
in their schools. Many of the higher institutions of learning make 
a knowledge of it a requisite for admission. Many factories have 
adopted and are using it. Many periodicals give all the statements of 
quantity in its denominations. Several medical and engineer associa- 
tions employ it. The greatest need in regard to its early use is that 
the people be made familiar with it. ‘The most potent means for do- 
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ing this are the public schools and the press. The pupils can easily 
be made familiar with it, and they in turn, will bring it to the notice 
of many others. Its manifest advantages wiil go far toward removing 
the prejudice against change. All teachers ought to have at least a 
theoretic knowledge of the system. Superintendents can do much to 
awaken interest by asking questions on it in their examinations. A 
united effort on the part of the teaching force of the country would 
soon pave the way for its general use. Many supposed obstacles will 
prove imaginary when brought to the test. 

Nearly all great and beneticial reforms have been brought about by 
the persistent efforts of the few who are in advance of the many. 
This is as true in the realm of material things as in that of thought. 
Do we as teachers wish to be classed among the leaders in the intro- 
duction and advancement of that which is beneficial to our fellow 
men, or among those who are led? If among the latter, let us con- 
tinue our present apathy; if not, let us bestir ourselves to united and 
intelligent action. 

Should any desire to look into the matter more fully they will be 
sure of a courteous reply to any inquiries by addressing the Metric 
Bureat, No. 1, Tremont Place, Boston. 

I should be glad to hear from other teachers on this subject either 
through the JouRNAL or by letter. 

La Crosse. Joun P. Bre. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 





Having been frequently urged by other county superintendents and 
by other parties to write an article on the chief provisions of our 
Library Association, I have concluded to comply through the JourNAL. 

1. The society elects the following officers at the fall institutes: 
A secretary, and a vice president in each town. 

2. The society also has a president, librarian, and treasurer, whose 
duties are vested in the county superintendent. 

3. The duty of the vice presidents is to do what they can for the 
association in their respective towns. 

4. The fee for membership is one dollar. 

5. The books are divided into five sections and located in different 
parts of the county. 

6. They are to be circulated by the superintendent every six 
months. 
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7. Teachers are permitted to retain the books eight weeks, and they 
forfeit ten cents per week thereafter. 

8. All injuries to books must be made good, and all losses, to the 
satisfaction of the librarian. 

9. The books shall be returned to the different places of deposit, on 
or before the first day of January, and the first day of July, in each 
year, so that the librarian may move the books as provided. 

In connection with this association we meet as a teachers’ associa- 
tion every month, at which times exercises are conducted, methods of 
teaching discussed, papers read on appropriate subjects, and a regu- 
lar course of study is pursued by the teachers. 

WORKINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

Our library was started some over a year ago, and I must say that 
its growth has been. far beyond our expectation. We have 120 vol- 
umes worth nearly $200. We have received some donations of books, 
and have secured some money from lectures and other sources. Our 
books consist of professional works for the teachers, history, biogra- 
phy, travel and miscellaneous works. 

The books are in the hands of the teachers most of the tinie, and 
they are being well read and are doing our teachers an immense 
amount of good. They are thus supplied with valuable books at but 
small cost to each. But few of our teachers are now in the habit of 
reading the light and worthless literature of the present time that is 
so widely and constantly circulated through the country. There 
appears to be no possibility of failure, provided country superinten- 
dents will take an interest in ‘it, and teachers are properly interested 
in their employment and are striving to improve. 

Richland County. D. D. Parsons. 
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HE IS (OR WAS) TO BLAME. 


This sentence is a fine illustration of the versatility of the English 
infinitive, and also of the tendency in the English language to over- 
ride both syntax and etymology when condensation or ease of articu- 
lation is thereby secured. 

Combining the present infinitive of other verbs with the present 
tense of the verb to be,as above, and we have simply the idea of futur- 
ity expressed as: He is to write, He 7s to punish, etc., equivalent to 
“He will write,” etc. Indeed the same idea is expressed by the verb 
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to blame, if we place an object after it as: He is to blame them to-mor- 
row. 

If we substitute the present infinitive in the passive voice, as He is 
to be punished, He is to be blamed, etc., the futurity of the act and 
the passivity of the subject is expressed and inferentially that the pun- 
ishment or blame is deserved. 

The censorious tendency of human nature is so strong that we find 
occasion frequently to speak of the blamableness of our friends, and 
we readily and without danger of being misunderstood, substitute the 
abridged and euphonious “he is to blame,” for the more cumbersome 
“he is blamable,” or “ he deserves to be blamed.” 

On the first introduction of this expression into the English speech 
it might justly have been treated as a solecism, but its adaptedness to 
our habits of thought and expression has won for it an established 
place in our language, and it must now be accepted and considered 
simply as an English idiom. 

Handling such an expression in the school-room with an advanced 
class, it would be well to direct the attention of the scholars to the 
facts above noted, and, showing that to blame here is equivalent to 
blamable, parse it as the present infinitive used idiomatically as an ad- 
jective in predicate qualifying the subject “ He.” A. ¥. &. 





JOHN BAPTIST FEULING, PH. D. 


For the second time in the history of the University, death has in- 
vaded the ranks of the Faculty. The first one who fell at the post of 
duty was Dr. 8. Pearl Lathrop, who died shortly after his accession 
to the chair of Natural Sciences, in 1854. The second was the subject 
of this sketch, who died at Fayette, lowa, March 10th, 1878, after a 
lingering illness of more than six months. 

Dr. Feuling was born in the classic city of Worms, Germany, Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1838. He attended the public school until his tenth year. 
In 1848 he entered the Gymnasium, from which he graduated nine 
years after, in 1857, with a first degree, and entered the University 
at Giessen to study Philology. His studies at the University were 
interrupted by being called to serve in the army, but after two 
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months’ service, he returned, and passed his public examination in 
1860. While at the University he gave private instruction, and after 
leaving, he accepted a position in the Institute of St. Gowishausen, on 
the Rhine, as teacher of Latin and Greek. During 1861, he spent six 
months at the Bibliotheque Imperiale, at Paris, mainly in the study 
of Philology, and in acquiring a conversational mastery of the French 
language. 

He came to this country in 1865, Janding at Portland, Maine, April 
14th. He went directly to New York, where he remained some time. 
He then spent a year at Toledo, Ohio, where he opened a French and 
German Academy. Not succeeding in this enterprise, he came west, 
and was employed for a time at Racine College in giving instructions 
in the classic languages, from which place he was called by President 
Chadbourne to the chair of Modern Languages and Comparative 
Philology, at the University of Wisconsin, in the spring of 1868,— 
which position he filled at the time of his death. Shortly after his 
accession to his professorship here, he was invited to the Professorship 
of Ancient Languages in the University of Louisiana, at Baton 
Rouge, and visited that place on a tour of inspection. The position 
was held open for him one year, when he finally declined it, preferring 
to remain here, although his preference was for the chair of Ancient 
Languages. 

In 1876 he visited his old-world home on a brief tour, but returned 
heartily in sympathy with American ways, and our systems of educa- 
tion, after having had the opportunity of comparing the two systems 
with his matured judgment. Indeed, he remarked to the writer of 
this sketch that his views as to the expediency of adopting the Ger- 
man method in this country had undergone a complete change — 
that while the German system carried a few students further, the 
American system carried the mass of students to a practical educa- 
tion unknown to the German system. The word “university ” not 
designating the same grade of institution here as in Germany, it took 
him some time to adjust himself to the wants of the students that he 
here met, but during the last years of his life he was thoroughly in 
sympathy with his work and with the students under his charge. 

The published works of Dr. Feuling are few. Shortly after coming 
to Madison, he published an edition of the Poema Admonitorium of 
Phocyllides, prefacing the Greek text with an introduction written 
in fluent Latin. This was dedicated to the American Philological 
Association, of which he was an active member, and before which he 
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read several papers. He wasalsoa member of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, and contributed several philological 
papers to its Transactions. He has left several works in manuscript — 
“The Homeric Hynins,” with notes; ‘Selections from Montesquieu,” 
with notes and a glossary, intended as a French Reading Book, which 
is, we believe, ready for the press; also “An Historical Outline of 
Germanic Accidence,” which was nearly completed at his death. All 
these works show on every page his profound and thorough scholar- 
ship, and leave no room for doubt that had he lived he would have 
gained a lasting reputation in his chosen field of study. With him, 
teaching was not drudgery; he fell proud of his profession, and dis- 
charged his duty with a conscientious fidelity. 

As a man, he was genial, companionable, and trustful. With an 
ardent temperament, his likes and dislikes were strong, and sometimes 
strongly expressed, but withal, he was free from baseless prejudices. 
He was as prompt to acknowledge a fault as to forgive a wrong. He 
had warm friends, and this is one of the best tests of manhood. 

Asa Christian, he kept the faith. He was brought up in the Ro- 
man Catholic Chureh, but on coming to this country he identified 
himself with the Episcopal Church, of which he was a constant com- 
municant until his death. He died in Christian charity towards all, 
and let the living exercise the same charity towards whatever faults 
in human frailty he may have had. He died in the Christian’s hope 
of a blessed immortality. 

Last summer he felt the premonitions of the fatal disease to which 
he finally succumbed. It appeared first as a paralysis of the right 
hand, which he naturally attributed to the excessive use of his arm 
in writing, but the steady advance of the paralysis soon left no doubt 
that the disease was seated in the brain, and that no human agency 
could arrest its progress. For some three weeks of this year he 
attempted to carry on his work, but was then forced to cease his labor 
in the hope that rest and quiet would restore his health; but disease 
had too firm a hold upon his system, and he steadily failed. In Jan- 
ary he was removed to Fayette, Iowa, the residence of his wife’s par- 
ents, in the faint hope that a removal from the scene of his labor 
would lessen the irritation that a man of his active temperament must 
have felt at being laid aside from duty, and that care and quiet and 
the constant medical attendance of his wife’s father might have a 
beneficial effect. But all was in vain; he failed; struggled with dis- 
ease, and rallied, only to fall back beaten by his powerful antagonist. 
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The disease of the brain steadily progressed, extinguishing one after 
another of his faculties; his speech gradually failed; then his sight; 
and at last he gave no sign of consciousness; and so life ebbed away, 
and death baffled all human effort. Love could not hold him, but 
Love can cherish the memory of his life. 

His remains were brought for interment to Madison, where he 
wished to be buried. On a bright spring-like day, a large concourse 
of mourners, composed of the Faculty and students of the University, 
and a large number of personal friends gathered at his late residence, 
and followed his remains to the Episcopal church, where the solemn 
but hopeful and impressive service of the church he so loved was held 
by Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, assisted by Rev. J. B. Pradt, after which his 
body was laid to rest im Forest Hill Cemetery, in sight of the city that 
he loved as his earthly home, and of the University, the scene of the 
labors of his active life; and there he rests awaiting the resurrection 
of the just. Requiescat in pace! 

Dr. Feuling was married November 21st, 1°68, to Miss Laura H, 
Aldrich, whose care and devotion have smoothed his dying pillow, 
and ministered to every want. No tongue can tell the agony of her 
long, hopeless struggle with death, but she sorrows not as those that 
have no hope. In the hour of her affliction she has the sympathy of 
the entire community, and the firm support of the Christian’s faith— 
S. H. Carpenter, in the University Press. 

Free TExt-Booxs.— A school director, writing to the Penn. School 
Journal, says: 

Will you permit me, in a few words, to endorse the article on 
“Free Text-Books,” from the pen of Hon. Edward Searing, of Wis- 
consin, in the December number of Zhe Journal. To my mind it 
contains true logic, and speaks the language of positive conviction, 
pointing out the reason why so many children of poor and indigent 
parents do not attend our public schools. We have an illustration 
of this in our own district, where numbers of children are growing 
up without the advantages of an education. The adoption of the 
* Free Text-Book” plan would certainly contribute much towards 
securing uniformity in our schools, and enabling directors to carry 
out successfully the suggestion in your editorial article on securing the 
attendance of “children not in school.” In conclusion, I would urge 
upon all, directors especially, to read and study the article on “ Free 
Text-Books.” 
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THE AIMS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The successful business man of any line of industry has some cardi- 
nal belief that directs all his action in one channel. Thus, the mer- 
chant attributes his accumulated wealth to his view of honor. The 
farmer refers his broad acres to promptness in taking advantage of the 
elements. The professional—clergyman, lawyer, physician, or teacher, 
js quite sure that some one attribute of his life-practice constitutes the 
the secret of his preferment. So every successful person cherishes a 
formulated rule of action whereby he traces cause to effect as related 
to his place in society. This formula is sometimes so thoroughly the 
exponent of the person’s actual practice that the person is rated by 
society at precisely his own estimate; but whatever be the rank ac- 
corded to him, his formulation is the exponent of his character, and 
character is a compound of all that the person thinks. Character is 
that which the person is. It is the resultant of all influences that 
have operated to bring him to the present estimate at which he holds 
his own power. Character is thus no capricious factor of a person, 
but it is his entity —a// he is; and therefore character embodies the 
tremendous factor of time— composed as it is of all previous influ- 
ences, character thoroughly includes all previous time. 

The Normal School seeks to learn the character of its students as a 
preliminary to any effort at modifying that character by literary or 
other work. Up to the present day, this search has resulted most sat- 
isfactorily — not that students whose average ages are nineteen years, 
have sought the school with characters of symmetry and completeness; 
nor, that characters have been uniformly developed; but it is true of 
the mass of four hundred students in the Normal grades, that they 
have come with purposes of self-abnegation — with full determination 
to wring truth from unwilling conditions, and with enlightened un- 
derstanding of the reciprocal action of influences which make up 
character. Thus the Normal possesses one important element of suc- 
cess; but it is true that these purposes are frequently derived from 
misconceived notions of the management of the school, and frequently 
students have no adequate conception of the possibilities of perform- 
ing these purposes. Hence the Normal makes an effort first, to un- 
derstand the present intellectual condition of its student, and second, 
to learn the conditions under which his use of the influences of the 
Normal will be exercised; then to enter upon the processes which it 
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is believed will most thoroughly adapt the student to the conditions 
of profitable labor in his chosen field. 

It is important to keep the thought in view, also, that there are cer- 
tain principles of education that must underlie mental development 
wherever the highest objects of the intellect are to be reached; and it 
is believed that these principles must be carried into practice, in part, 
at the time of this early experimental stage, and finally, as related to 
thorough scholarship, they must wholly supplant the empiricism of 
earlier relations. It will be the aim of subsequent papers to call at- 
tention to the practice of the Normal at different stages of instruction, 
— Prest. W. D. Parker, in the Liver Falls Journal. 
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Bre More Practicat.—In teaching Latin and Greek, the study of 
the grammars, especially in the first years, is to be made more practi- 
eal. But practical to what end? To this end—that when a pupil 
has studied Greek or Latin three or four years, he shall be able, at 
least, to read such Greek as that of Xenophon, Lysias, and Herodotus, 
and such Latin as that of Cwsar and Cicero at sight, that is at the 
rate of four or five pages an hour, and practically without a lexicon. 
This is the sort of grammar that should be taught — working gram- 
mar—that of which the boy will make use. High gramwar, philo- 
logical research concerning forms and laws of construction, should be 
undertaken by no man until he is well on in his course, and, it may 
well be, by the majority of men never at all. * * President Porter, 
in his * American Colleges and the American Public,” raises the ques- 
tion “ whether the mere grammatical analysis has not been pushed to 
a one-sided extreme so as to be over-refined, unnecessarily complicated, 
and unreasonably prolonged; whether in the modern form in which 
it is taught, it is not prematurely enforced and unwisely continued; 
and whether the importance which is attached to it has not seriously 
interfered with some more important benefits which might be de- 
rived from another method of classical study. When we speak of the 
modern form of classical grammar, we refer to those etymological 
analyses * * * which are better fitted to interest comparative 
philologists than tyros in the Latin and Greek derivations and 
paradigms, and to those syntactical rules which are more easily fol- 
lowed by the philosophical grammarian or the metaphysical student 
of language, than they can be by the less advanced pupil.” * * * 
What, now, is the definite and simple aim which we should set our- 
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selves in teaching the classics? We should aim, with those whom we 
instruct, to give them the power to read these languages at sight.— 
J. W. Wuirte, in New England Journal of Education. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


RIGHTS OF PUPILS. 


Q. In a class just examined for admission into the high school de- 
partment is a boy who passes in all but geography. His father did 
not wish him to study geography, so he is not prepared ia it. Must 
he be kept out of the high school until he can pass in geography ? 

A. Under a recent decision of the Supreme Court of L[linois, it 
would appear that the courts would not sustain his exclusion for the 
reason mentioned. The decision is referred to in the February num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, on page 87. 

Q. Can a girl be legally excluded from school because she declines 
to sweep the school house, or a boy because he declines to bring in 
wood, the parents directing them to decline? 

A. Neither the board nor the teacher has any power to require this 
service of a pupil; still, the large girls are generally willing to perform 
the one, and the boys the other, where no other provision is made. 

Q. Are half-breed children, the father being a tax-paying, white cit- 
izen, to be enumerated and allowed to attend school? 

A. They should be enumerated and admitted to the schools. 

Q. Is a minor, whose parents live in a foreign country, entitled to 
attend school free of tuition ? 

A. If the child of persons not American citizens, and a mere wan- 
derer, he has, of course, no legal claim upon this privilege; but ordi- 
narily such a waif should be admitted to the school where he lives for 
the time being. No community can afford to allow children to grow 
up in ignorance because of the absence of a legal right to attend 
the publie schools. If the supposed minor be a vicious, incorrigible 
boy, his place is at Waukesha. 

THE TEACHER'S RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


Q. The teacher is hired for ‘4 months,” at so much aday; do such 
holidays as occur count, or must he make them up? 
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A. Unless the contract specifies to the contrary, he will teach 20 
days for a “month;” the Saturdays will not be included, but the hol- 
idays will count as school days. Contracts should always be made in 
the usual form. 

Q. Can the teacher lawfully teach branches not covered by his cer- 
tificate — for instance, algebra? 

A. If the board is willing, and if the teacher is competent, and there 
is time, and some pupils are really ready, there is no objection to it, 

Q. Is the teacher obliged to stay at the school house during all 
noon-time ? 

A. He is not; but he should have an influence that he can leave be- 
hind. <A good teacher will not be in a hurry to leave, nor careful to 
arrive only at the last minute. 

Q. Is the teacher obliged to govern pupils over 20 years of age? 

A. If such pupils are admitted to the school, he is to govern and 
instruct them. If they give him too much trouble, he can call upon 
the board. Such pupils should govern themselves, 


REFUSAL OF CERTIFICATES, 


Q. Should a certificate be refused a saloon-keeper on the ground of 
moral character,— he now running a saloon because he did not, last 
fall, secure a school? 

A. This is a difficult question to answer. If the man is in other 
respects well qualified, and anxious to give up the saloon, and there 
is no other objection to his character, it might be proper to give him 
achance. The superintendent must judge according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Unfortunately the law sanctions saloon-keeping 
as well as school-keeping. 

Q. A person teaches public common school without a certificate and 
draws money to which he has no legal claim. Is this, continued for 
months, when known to be illegal, sufficient ground for refusing to li- 
cense him if he apply for a certificate? 

A. The course pursued has a bad look, and would justify the re- 
fusal, except as the superintendent might be satisfied that the party 
had seen and repented the error of his ways. 


POWERS OF THE BOARD. 


Q. Can the board buy a county map for the school without author- 
ity from the district ? 
A. Yes, under section 48, 
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Q. Can the board admit pupils over 20 to the school, on their own 
motion ? 

A. No, not unless authorized by the district (Sec. 19, sub-section 
eleventh). 

Q. Has the board power to make the school day less than 6 hours, 
or to change the usual hours of opening and closing, say from 9 and 
12 to half past 9 and 12? 

A. The board may be held to have a discretion in this matter. In 
the winter, with a small and scattered school population, with long 
distances to come, such changes might be advisable. Again, in the 
little summer schools protracted into August, shortened sessions would 
be sensible. But a board should not lightly go against old customs 
unless reasonably well sustained by the sentiment of the people. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. The treasurer’s bond being lost, is his bondsman released ? 

A. Not atall; his suretyship still exists, and may be shown by other 
evidence; but the loss of the bond must be established if it is ques- 
tioned. 

Q. Is a notice of a meeting of supervisors to alter a district valid if 
given on Sunday ? 

A. It is not. 

Q. Is an appointment to fill a vacancy in a district board valid if 
made on Sunday ? 

A. It is invalid. 

Q. Can the board open the school house for a night school, and al- 
low the use of the wood ? 

A. The board may be held to have this power, if a night session is 
needed for a number of large scholars, and the teacher is agreeable 
thereto. 

Q. Can a district officer delegate his duties to another person? 

A. He might employ a person to perform duties merely ministerial, 
as posting notices, etc., but not those requiring the exercising of his 
official judgment or discretion. 

Q. Do district orders bear interest, if not paid when presented from 
lack of funds? 

A. The law makes no provision for interest. 

Q. Is the board bound by a vote of the district to have a female 
teacher, if the vote is not recorded ? 

A. Yes; the binding force of the vote does not lie in the record of it, 
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but in the fact that it was passed, which, it is presumed, can be easily 
shown. 

Q. If a school board neglects to remove pupils with infectious 
diseases from school, what can be done? 

A. The town board of supervisors, as a board of health, can be 
called upon to act, if the case is serious, under section 3, chap. 82, R. §, 

Q. Can the same lot be deeded and used as a school house site and 
burying ground? 

A. This would not only be in violation of good taste, and objection- 
able on sanitary grounds, but contrary to the intent of the law, 
which is that the site and school house shall be owned and controlled 
wholly by the district, and for school purposes only. 

Q. How many hours constitute a school day ? 

A. By long and nearly invariable custom, 6 hours is a school day. 
In the absence of any stipulation, the teacher must give that amount 
of time to the school. 

Q. Can a treasurer pay an old debt, due a teacher, out of funds 
raised for the support of the school the current year? 

A. No; the funds voted by the district are to be applied to the pur- 
poses for which they were voted. Orders are drawn accordingly (see 
form 22). Wages due a teacher on a former year, and not paid, be- 
come “old indebtedness,” for the payment of which a tax may be 
raised, under section 19, sub-section eighth. J. B. P. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT PLATTEVILLE. 
Epitors JouRNAL,— Being home on furlough, I visited by force of custom 
and desire the Normal School. My interest in this school by no means ceased 
with my resignation from the faculty. Asa result of my visit, I write you this 
article, setting forth somewhat the condition of the school. 

This school was organized the 9th of October, 1866, with a faculty of five 
instructors. None of this original faculty are now teaching in Wisconsin. 

The enrollment during the first year was: Normal Department, 99; Prepara- 
tory and Academic, 41; Model School, 70. Total, 210. 

The faculty now consists of twelve teachers; one of whom has been in the 
school since ’67, two since ’70, one since '72, another since ’73. Additions and 
changes have occurred at different times, the last addition of three being made 
in ’77. 

No death has ever occured in the faculty; and, if I do not mistake, but four 
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students from the Normal Department, one from the Grammar, and one from 
the Primary, have died during term time. 

Formerly I looked at things here from the inside, but I now look upon them 
from the outside, with no bias or prejudice, but with an honest interest in the 
prosperity of this pride of Platteville. 

The faculty was never better constituted than now, and never was there evi- 
dence of the doing of better or more thorough work than at the present time. 
The teachers that have been long in the school need no commendation, their ex- 
cellence is well known; and of the new teachers it may be sufficient to say that 
they have, in this short time, gained the confidence of the most thoughtful and 
best workers in the school, as well as the good opinion of the other members of 
the faculty. Yesterday and to-day, I have listened to various classes in several 
different rooms, and to me the methods pursued and the results attained were 
alike pleasing. 

Acquainted, more or less, with the workings of the school and its manage- 
ment from its first day to the present, I cannot withhold my commendation of 
the marked advance in its general management and supervision, from year to 
year. Pres, Charlton, aided by his able and willing coadjutors, has given to the 
school a moral tone that characterizes the work of its graduates wherever they 
may be found. 

The practice work is a leading feature of the school. During the Fall Term, 
twenty-three Practice Teachers were employed under the immediate supervision 
of the director, Prof Nye. The average term of service was nine weeks. During 
the present, or Winter Term, there have been thus employed nineteen Practice 
Teachers, whose average time of service has been about eleven weeks. Mr. Nye, 
the director, meets these teachers, as a class, twice a week, and personally, 
almost every day. The methods of their teaching are made the subject of close 
criticism. The results attained are most creditable to the efforts of the director, 
and satisfactory to the faculty and visitors generally, who sufficiently concern 
themselves to become conversant with what is doing. 

The enrollment for the Fall Term was as follows: in the Normal Department, 
154. In the Training Department—Grammar Grade, 126; Intermediate, 41; Pri- 
mary, 41; total, 208. Entire enrollment, 362. 

The Winter Term opened January 8, °78. The attendance this term is as fol- 
lows: Normal Department, 174; Training Department — Grammar Grade, 116; 
Intermediate, 34; Primary, 41; total, 191. Entire enrollment, 365. 

All the members of the last graduating class (seven in number) are now teach- 
ing; and of the 17 members of the Elementary Class of last year, nine are teach- 
ing, and the other eight are in school. 

Of the teaching now doing here, and of the classes that I visited, I shall make 
no special mention, where all are so deserving of commendation. To some the 
Classes in political economy and logic, to some the drawing, to some the vocal 
music, to some the language classes (both Latin and English), to others the 
mathematical drill, the natural sciences, and so on for the whole round, would 
form the chief object of interest, and seem, perhaps, the best work. Not a few 
would be most gratified with the time spent with the very little folks. 

March 20, 1878. D. Gray PurMAN. 
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WISCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Eprrors JourNAL: — At your request I send you the following account of the 
institution of which I am Principal: 

I. Name and History. Wisconsin Female College was chartered in 1855, and 
opened in September, 1856. For three years it was exclusively for girls, then for 
four years it received both sexes, then for twelve years it was a female seminary 
on the Mt. Holyoke pattern. In 1875, the institution was much in debt and had 
only 42 students during the year, with a worse prospect for the future. The plan 
of a separate school had been tried and failed, and the strongest advocates of the 
old plan conceded that the people of Wisconsin are in favor of co-cducation of 
the sexes. The trustees decided to open the school to both sexes and to invite 
me to be Principal. The first year we numbered 112 students the second year 
127, and this year we shall number about 160. We have no little children. The 
charter name is still retained for legal reasons; but we expect to change it soon 
to the more appropriate name of For Lake Seminary, which name is used when- 
ever we can do so legally. 

Il. Financial Condition. We have a fine stone building, three stories high, 
besides basement, and five acres of land in the center of the village of Fox 
Lake. The original building is 100 feet by 40. A wing of the same height, 65 
feet by 45 was built by Judge Downer, of Milwaukee, and is called Downer 
Hall. In this are all the recitation rooms. The rest of the building being used 
as a boarding hall for young ladies. We have a very small endowment, only 
$1,100, besides $5,000 for scholarships. An effort will soon be made to raise $i0,- 
000 or $20,000 endowment. The vicious stock plan of ownership has been aban. 
doned, and the institution is now held by trustees fur the cause of education. 

III. Jnternal Munagement. We have six teachers, two male and four female. 
In the Preparatory Department all the third grade branches, except Constitution 
are taught. We have above that two courses, a Classical and an English Course 
of four years each, but which may be extended to six years, by young ladies 
whose health or whose extra work in music requires it. The course of study 
has been raised about a half year’s work since I came here. Many of our stud- 
ents are preparing to teach, or teacher's secking a better preparation. We have 
so arranged our English Course that persons of mature character and well 
qualitied in third grade studies can prepare for a first grade in one year, and for 
a state examination in two years. We have several students in this course, 
Many advanced students go back to preparatory classes to review common 
school branches, and we have several graduates who are now taking studies ad- 
ditional to those of the course from which they graduate. 

All students are required to take part in general exercises in spelling, penman- 
ship, anc orthoepy, unless excused for good reasons, Poor readers are put into 
a special reading class. Each teacher has a special rhetorical division in which 
besides regular rhetorical work, some of the best gems of English literature are 
read to the class, or assigned to those to be read out of class, 

The daily recitations are not marked, but the standing depends mostly upon 
written examinations, which are full and severe. At the close of the term only 
those who average 75 per cent. are allowed to go on with the class* There is 
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then a constant process of sifting down the backward students. In addition to 
this, students who are persistently indolent or irregular in their attendance are 
dropped from the school. The standing of each in attendance and deportment 
in each study is posted up each month in the school room, and also sent to the 
parents. After the first monthly examination each term, the roll of students is 
called in teachers’ meeting, and with each one questions like the following are 
asked and answered: How is he doing in this and that class? What is his de- 
portment in each class? Has he too much or too little work todo? And if any- 
thing is wrong, what is the real cause, and what can be done to remedy it? At 
other meetings, the whole rol] is not gone through, but special cases are fre- 
quently brought up to be acted on in the same manner, and a remedy is applied 
at once if possible. We hope in this way to avoid the danger of handling pu- 
pils in the mass, and ignoring special needs of individuals, and to exercise a 
constant watchfulness over each one’s intellectual and moral habits. 
Fox Lake. A. O. Wricur. 





A FEW KIND WORDS. 


We are in receipt of many commendations of the Journal. It is not improper, 
perhaps, to publish some of them, for the information of those unacquainted 
with the publication. The following letters are from well known and esteemed 
teachers: 

Messrs. WittrorD & Prapt, — Enclosed please find $1.10 in payment of bill 
for Journal of Education, sent me last month. I have had every number of the 
Journal ever issued, whether published in Madison, Mineral Point, or Milwau- 
kee; and I cannot do without it. Of the several educational publications with 
which I am acquainted, it is the best. Hosea Barns. 

Kenosha. 

Dear MR. Pravt,—I wish to seize on this opportunity to give formal expres- 
sion to my high appreciation of the merits of the ‘‘ Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion.” Ihave read more or less of every number since it was revived by you 
and Gen. Fallows, and I have compared it with the educational journals of other 
states. I do not see as it suffers from the comparison. If it does, which I do 
not admit, the teachers of the state must bear the blame in part. The Journal is 
furnished at a very cheap rate, and should be in the hands of every teacher in 
the state. The information and intelligence which it contains, should be more 
widely scattered. Every board of education in the state should carefully read it, 
and we should soon see more careful, economical, and intelligent management 
of schools, and these boards would know whether they are up with the times. 
All members of the legislature should read it, and they would thereby be ena- 
bled to see more clearly their duty as the guardians of the public school system 
and of the morals of the community. Every parent should read it, and thus 
more fully discern his duty in the education of his children. Every tax-payer 
should read it, and thereby, in a measure, be enabled to determine for himself 
whether the money expended for educational purposes is wisely and judiciously 
expended, “There remaineth much land to be possessed,” and I trust that the 
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“Journal,” under its present faithful editorial management, will do valiant ser. 
vice in mustering the squadrons that shall march triumphantly to its conquest 
New Lisbon. B. M. Reynonps, 


Eprrors JOURNAL,—Will you permit an old teacher to suggest what he would 
regard an improvement in our high school law ? 

I would have the money apportioned to the several schools on the basis of 
the weeks devoted to high school studies, no scholar entitling the school to any 
share of the fund who has not pursued high school studies for at least eleven 
consecutive weeeks, and no account to be made of attendance before the pre- 
scribed examination for admission into the high school had been satisfactorily 
passed. 

I think it highly desirable that the examination papers on which scholars 
were admitted, should be sent to Madison, together with those at the close of 
the term for which they are claimed. 

It might not be practicable to examine al] these papers at Madison, but by ex- 
amining a few from each school, the standard of marking could be ascertained, 

This plan would conform in most particulars to that ofthe board of regents, in 
the state of New York, thirty years ago, in distributing the income of the litera. 
ture fund among the aca‘emies, etc., entitled to share in it. In cur state the 

25,000 annual appropriation takes the place of this; and the high schools, of the 
academies, etc. 

I should myself be in favor of permitting all schools in which high school 
studies are pursued, to come in for a share; but perhaps the objection to de- 
nominational schools would be a barrier to any movement in this direction. 
Still, I think almost any one would be amused to hear a pupil requested to give 
the Methodist demonstration of the 47th Prop. of, Euclid; or the Congregational 
rendering of a passage in Cicero or Virgil; or the Baptist elucidation of the 
principles of hydrostatics, or of hydrodynamics. 

I do not see why the state need concern itself with the question, whether the 
religious bias should be given to the child’s mind by parents at home, or by 
teachers to whose care parents choose to confide them. C. C. BAYLEY. 

Waupun. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Form an even hundred out of the numbers from 1 to 9, and in the operation 


have each figure occur but. once. This answers the question: 48 
me 

73 

5 

—26 

100 


—EppikE J. PLank, Almond. 
In spelling, shall we say s, s, or double s? 
Turning to my dictionary I find the definition of the word double is: “ Noting 
two of a sort taken together.’ Now that is just what occurs in such a word as 
fall, and therefore would properly be called double 1. In every treatise on or- 
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thography we have arule about doubling the final consonant, and in Webster’s 
introduction he uses the term doubie 1, double sg, ete., often. If, therefore, the 
definition of the term and the best usage are in its favor, that seems to be final. 
But there are occasions when we may separate these letters in spelling, as in run- 
ner, When by so doing we note the syllabication of the word.—A. F, N. 

If there are two letters of the same kind together in a syllable, teach the pupil 
to say “double s,” “ double e,” etc., as the case may be, as in the word submissive, 
and like words. If two letters of the same kind are together, but in different 
syllables, teach him to pronounce them separately, as in the words adding, bet- 
ting, etc —Manry Corcoran, Prairie du Chien. 

“The man was to blame,” signifying he was blamable, or to be blamed, is 
grammatically correct.— Mary Corcoran, Prairie du Chien. 

[See the article in this number on p. 166.] 





QUESTIONS. 


Which is correct to say, That after the surrender of Cornwallis the congress of 
the United States appointed the 30th day of December following, as a national 
thanksgiving, or the 18th day of December? I find that good authorities differ 
on this point. — M. C. Mann, Platteville. 

What shape would the earth have to be to have no temperate zones ?— Cora 
TILLOTSON. 

What two numbers are there whose sum is 55, and whose product is 550? — A 
SUBSCRIBER. 

[Solutions desired both in arithmetic and algebra. ] 

Will you please answer a school girl’s question? If so, What is the subject 
of the following sentence: “ The gushing flood the tartans dyed.” Is the subject 
flood or tartans? There has been a great dispute between ail the teachers and 
scholars in regard to it.-— MINNIE B. Smiru, Osceola Mills. 


[By itself, the line would suggest that the tartans of a number of warriors 
dyed or colored the flood; but the connection, as shown by a writer in the Polk 
County Press, and as will be seen below, makes it plain that the flood was the 
blood, which dyed the tartans; therefore flood is the subject: 

‘*Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon sword drank blood; 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide, 

The gushing flood the tartans dyed.” 


A detached line or sentence is often doubtful in meaning—- and sometimes 
when not detached. | 


Rugged strength and radiaut beauty,— 
These were one in nature’s plan; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty,—’ 
These will form the perfect man. — Mrs. Hate. 
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EDITORIAL. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 
The Legislature passed, at the recent session, several bills legalizing the acts 
of school districts which held their last annual meeting, on the wrong Monday 

evening, either in August or September. As these districts have been supplied 
with the school codes, nothing but culpable negligence would cause them to 
make such mistakes. <A portion of these districts called their Annual Meetings 
on the first Monday of last September. The law is very explicit for the districts 
with ungraded schools. It says: ‘The Annual Meeting of each school district 
shall be held on the last Monday of September in each year.” Stili the time of 
this meeting may be changed to the last Monday of August by a majority vote 
of the electors of the district present at a previous Annual Meeting. This meet. 
ing for all districts with graded schools of two or more departments, must be 
held on the second Monday of July. 

The Department of Public Instruction called for 400 copies of Webster’s Un. 
abridged Dictionary to be distributed among the Public Schools. Only 200 
copies were granted by the Legislature. These will be sent to those districts 
which have never been supplied with the work and which make application for it. 
Already 114 copies of the number granted have been called for by these districts, 
By an arrangement with the publishers, school districts which have lost or worn 
out the dictionaries furnished them by the State, can be re-supplied for a short 
time at the office of the State Superintendent, by sending the proper affidavit 
and seven dollars for each copy. 

The law of last year in reference to the employ ment of children in factories, 
was amended so that those who are between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
shall not be engaged longer than seven months in the year. This provision gives 
them the opportunity to attend schools five months of each year. Children un- 
der twelve years of age cannot lawfully be employed in any factory or workshop 
where more than three persons are at work, and where the health of these child- 
ren may be injured. 

The law in regard to Annual reports of school district clerks was so changed 
that the statistics of the children who are blind, deaf and dumb, and feeble 
minded, need not be furnished the State Superintendent. These will be sent to 
the State Board of Charities. The provision requiring the classifying of the 
children of school age into three divisions was abolished. The item requiring 
a report of the sum of the days atiendance upon school, wherever it occurred, 
was striken out. The designation of the sex of the pupils, under the age of four 
years, and over the age of twenty, was omitted. 

It was declared to be the meaning of the laws which give the Boards of Nor- 
mal Schools, State University, and other educational institutions the power to 
make all rules, regulations, and by-laws necessary for their goud government, 
that these laws confer upon these Boards the power to give to the presidents and 
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faculties of the schools under their care the authority to suspend, expel, or 
otherwise discipline the students attending these schools. 

An act was passed granting to all graduates of the State University who have 
taught, after their graduation, public schools in this state in a successful man- 
ner for sixteen school months, the privilege of presenting their diplomas to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; and the latter shall have authority to 
countersign these diplomas, after such examination as to the moral character 
learning, and ability to teach of those presenting them, as to him may seem 
proper and reasonable. Such diplomas, after thus countersigned, have all the 
effect of an unlimited State Teachers’ Certificate. They furnish the evidence 
that those entitled to them are qualified to teach in any public school in this 
state, and they shall be in force until annulled by the State Superintendent. 

The act in reference to the Text-book Conmimission is given in full under 
Educational News. 





DEFEATED SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


A number of bills relating to education failed to receive the sanction of the 
legislature at its recent session. We give below a brief outline of them to show 
the tendencies of some minds in demanding changes, if not refurms, in our 
present school system. This account may aid to remove the impressions of some 
people that certain measures, which were proposed, became the law of the state. 
Doubtless some of the ideas presented in a few of these bills may be embodied 
in our future statutes. 

Two attempts were made to secure 2,000 copies of the constitutions of the 
United States and Wisconsin, to be distributed mainly among those school dis- 
tricts which have never been supplied with any copies of the work. Both were 
indefinitely postponed in the Senate, while one received a large vote in the As- 
sembly. The law, as enacted in 1871, imposed upon the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction the duty to cause a sufficient number of these constitutions to be 
printed to furnish each school] district with not to exceed six copies. Then 30,- 
000 copies were secured. Last winter the supply was exhausted, and still quite 
alarge number of districts, as their applications show, have not yet received the 
work. 

The proposition to repeal the law making twenty days the school month, met 
but little favor. Had it been adopted, the provision in force prior to 1876, con- 
stituting twenty-two days a month in the employment of teachers, would 
have been revived. According to the law of 1872, the five months required to be 
taught in each district during the year embrace only one huadred days; and the 
change was made two years since to make the teacher’s month only one-fifth of 
these days, and thus harmonize the two sections of the law. 

Both the Senate and the Assembly introduced bills to entitle the children of 
our citizens to free tuition in any district, ward, graded, and high school in the 
state. The passage of this measure would have permitted these children to at- 
tend, without extra cost to themselves, such public schools as they or their par- 
ents might select. The Assembly bill had the additional provision that the par- 
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ent must pay taxes on two thousand dollars assessed in the town, city, or village 
where his children attend school. 

A feeble effort was made to repeal the act of 1869, which permitted towns to 
establish a township system of school government. 

The present law allows a school district to embrace thirty-six square miles or 
sections. The district can be set off in any convenient shape, provided it does 
not include more than this number of square miles. A bill was brought forward 
to limit the greatest extent of the district with this amount of territory, to six 
miles in any one direction. 

A few members of the legislature desired to forbid the election of the school 
district treasurer for two consecutive terms. 

The measure to lengthen the time in which the certificates of teachers shal] be 
valid under certain circumstances, would have received greater attention if a un- 
iform system of examinations prevailed in the state. It proposed to give every 
applicant for a third grade certificate, two years’ time; for a second grade, three 
years; and for a first grade, four years, provided, that they severally answered 
ninety per cent. of the questions asked on the studies in their respective grades, 
at the regular examinations by the county superintendents. 

A well considered bill to provide for the organization of a school for the idiotic 
children of the state failed to pass, as it has several times heretofore. 

Considerable interest was created over the introduction of a joint resolution to 
instruct the Attorney General to institute proceedings in our courts to determine 
what right Cornell University has to own, control, and sell large amount of lands 
in the state; and to secure the forfeiture thereof, if no such right exists. 

The Senate adopted by a large majority, as was noticed last month, the proposed 
amendment to the state constitution, making the school age of children from six 
to twenty-one years, instead of from four to twenty. But it was not sustained by 
the Assembly. 

The bill to secure to children the benefits of an elementary education—a com- 
pulsory educational measure—passed by a large majority in the Assembly, but was 
lost in the Senate. This bill is a copy of theact passed by the Ohio Legislature, 
March 20, 1877. In some of its minor features, it required to be amended to 
make it harmonize with the provisions of our school law. On the whole, this 
Ohio law is the best considered measure in all the statutes for compulsory edu- 
cation which have beer adopted by any of our states. 

Two bills in reference to religious instruction in our schools were lost. One 
in the Senate, included also all other institutions supported in whole or in part 
by appropriations from the state’treasury. This provided that no inmate of these 
institutions should be compelled or obliged to attend any sectarian or religious 
exercise, teaching, or readings against his will. The officers of these institutions 
should allow the inmates such religious privileges as they might elect, in attend” 
ance, once a month, upon services held by any local denominational priest or 
clergyman, in good standing with his church. The other bill originated in the 
Assembly, and prohibited religious ererc?’ses of every nature in the state univers- 
jty, and in the normal and public schools. Any one engaging im any exer- 
cise of this kind in these institutions should be fined fifty dollars; and any 
teacher or officer in these institutions requiring or compelling a pupil or attend 
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ant to take part therein, should be punished with a fine of seventy-five dollars. 
Remonstrances to this bill, signed by thousands of people, were received. This 
measure was not discussed at all in open session, but was laid upon the table by 
alarge vote. 





DO YOU TAKE THE JOURNAL? 


The New York School Journal, in the following extract, makes some very 
wholesome statements which we reprint, slightly condensed, for the sake of the 
good they may do. We believe the statements made are all correct: 

(i) Not over one teacher in ten takes an educational journal. (2) No really 
good teacher omits to subscribe for one. It stands to reason that a teacher will 
know more about his profession if, during a year, he reads one. * * * * * 
Teachers are obliged to practice economy, but they owe it to themselves, to their 
scholars, and to their school rooms, to reinforce themselves with fresh views and 
ideas week by week. It is apparent to outsiders that most teachers soon fall 
“into a rut,” they pursue a paintul ‘ routine” day by day; these themselves see 
their want of success, but fail to attribute it to the real cause, the lack of nour- 
ishment. They should post themselves on education; they should do what their pu- 
pils are doing, stupy — but study about their; rofession. To sacrifice a whole 
school in order to save $2.00 1s not economy- We have one subscriber who gets 
but $10.00 per month. He saw a copy of the paper and felt it would benefit him 
and sv subscribed. It is safe to predict he will rise in his profession, That 
teacher who does not take an educational journal is taking a sure means to ren- 
der himself or herself less attractive and magnetic as a teacher. The demands 
of the school on the teacher are persistent day by day, and he must post himself 
thoroughly and enter fresh for his work or he will fail. 

Apropos to the foregoing, we have received, since sending it to the printer, 
the following from a teacher who evidently believes in the doctrines of the ex- 
tract, and, as a natural consequence, holds a state certificate; he also believes in 
propagating his faith. Educational journals would flourish better if there were 
more such teachers: 

“T have had four volumes of the JourNAL bound, and was surprised to find 
what a mass of information was contained therein. By showing them to my 
neighbors, 1 have obtained the following subscribers [six in number].” 

To push the subject alittle further: The circulation or non-circulation of 
educational journals in any given region is a pretty good index of the educa- 
tional vitality of the same. Ina certain county in this state there is a most 
healthy interest in school matters, and a spirit of enlightened improvement. In 
that county more copies of the JoURNAL are circulated, in proportion to the 
number of teachers, than in any other part of the state. More copies go to one 
post-office in the county, than to any other. We do not mean to imply that the 
JOURNAL has created this progressive state of things, but the interest existing 

c fo] 5) 
created largely by the superintendent and some energetic teachers, causes the 
JOURNAL to be taken. The schools in that county are superintended by a lady. 
We could indicate some other like-minded and wide-awake counties. We could 
indicate others where no JOURNALS circulate scarcely, and where there is no life 
or progress. There is nothing singular in this. A physician who takes no med- 
ical journal will be found probably using only the medicines, following only 
the doctrines, and dealing out the doses of times gone by. 
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THE DECEMBER PAPERS. 

In our last issue we had no space to advert to the Papers which it contained, 
Many of the subjects discussed need continued discussion until the reforms 
sought for are reached, or opposing sentiments are harmonized. 

Thesubject of Mr. Maryarr’s Paper, “Compulsory Education,” is one that stil] 
agitates the public mind. It has, by no means, ceased to be a favorite topie for 
discussion in legislative bodies, lyceums, and essays. The ambitious politician 
find it to be an admirable peg on which to display his great regard for the wel. 
fare of the dear people. Mr. Maryatt presents briefly, but clearly, the argument 
for diminishing illiteracy by requiring an educational qualification for suffrage, 
It is a fair question whether the time is not near when the requirement can rea. 
sonably be made. There can be no doubt that the general tendency of such a 
law would be beneficial, both to the cause of universal education, and to the 
purity and dignity of politics. It would sensibly narrow the field of the dema. 
gogue. 

But, as Mr. Maryatt suggests, only a partial removal of illiteracy could be ef. 
fected by such alaw. Multitudes, who have the elective franchise, care little 
about it. There must be some far more pervasive and persuasive influence than 
this brought to bear to secure a moderate literary culture to all. And we confess 
at once that there is something repulsive and irtcongruous in the very idea of 
compulsory education. If any laws of this nature are needed, they should bea 
last resort, and made applicable only to extreme cases. There is needed, first of 
all and most of all,a reconstruction of our educational systems. In plain Eng- 
lish, we must make the public schools so good and so attractive, and what they 
are able to do for the child and youth so necessary, that all children will be drawn 
to them as universally as they are clothed with decency and comfort. When 
this is done, the small residuum of ignorance, poverty and degradation left will 

present no very serious problem for solution. In fact, with such a system of 
means and appliances for universal school education as the not far distant future 
ought to bring us, illiteracy, poverty and degradation will disappear. We say, 
therefore, let the term, compulsory education, be dropped, and let us put in its 
place true education made universal. 

Mr. Maryatt presents very fairly and cogently what can be said in favor of a 
compulsory law, but we feel quite strongly that such a law is justifiable only when 
and where better measures have been fairly tried and have failed. 

Prest. PHELpPs’ Paper shows quite exhaustively the growth of the Normal 
School sentiment in this country for the past forty years, and the true relations 
of our normal schools to our common school systems. The question discussed 
by him so ably no doubt underlies the whole problem of the success of the work 
of the common schools. The vitality and efficiency of the work depends mainly 
upon an adequate supply of competent and well-trained teachers, properly placed 
and kept in place, and properly sustained. When this grand result shall be 
reached we shall hear little about compulsory laws, and toward the securing of 
this result, it will be felt and most heartily acknowledged that Prest. Phelps has 
lent most important effort and influence. 

Pror. Kerr, judiciously traversing other grounds than those gone over by Mr. 
Reynolds, has well rounded out the memoir of Mr. Smrru, who was so suddenly 


taken from among us. It is well to place on record the characters and labors of 
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those who have gone. Great is the stimulus, to thoughtful and generous natures, 
of the record of brilliant and successful achievements; greater, perhaps with 
many, than that of what is seen. For, in witnessing the livesof men, we see 
their faults as well as excellencies. When they have passed from us the former 
drop from view. Our thanks are due to both the gentlemen named for what 
they have so kindly and appropriately placed on record in regard to Mr. Smiru. 

Pror. McGreEGoR, by common consent, gave us the practical and, in that re- 
spect, most valuable paper of the session- It was his fortune to have a practical 
subject, and one the importunce of which is getting to be somewhat appreciated. 
A late number of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat speaks of drawing as an “ orna- 
mental” branch, and in terms of disparagement; contending that the time spept 
on it in their schools could be better spent on “arithmetic, English, and geogra- 
phy.” We do not know how drawing is taught in St. Louis, and we fancy the 
Globe- Democrat doesn’t know much about it from ac ual observation. But, if in- 
troduced and properly and persistently taught, as Prof. McGRrEGor points out 
it should be taught, we apprehend that it would soon cease to be called an orna- 
mental branch, and would be regarded as one of the essential and eminently use- 
ful branches of elementary education. The Professor’s paper should be in the 
hands of every teacher and school board in the state. 

On the subject of “Supervision” Mr. CHANDLER leans to the belief that we 
should seek to perfect and fully utilize the system as it is, rather than to change 
it radically. There is a good deal of force in this view. Could we be sure that 
all counties would do as well, under the present elective system, as some are do- 
ing, there would be no especial need of a change. But this is not to be looked 
for. So long as our county superintendents are elected, even if it was done in 
the spring, we shall continue to see dark spots on the educational map. For this 
reason, and as a most important means towards realizing what Mr. CHANDLER 
well points out as most important — “a more vital and real co-operation between 
the county superintendents and state superintendent,” — the office must, in some 
way, be made appointive. We regard Mr. CHANDLER’s paper as a valuable and 
timely contribution to the elucidation of the subject. 

Mr. Beacu, in a very short but well considered paper, shows the “ Position of 
the High School in Our System of Education.”’ He well observes that the high 
school has two missons —to prepare students for the college or university, and 
to give the best possible outfit to those whose school life ends with their gradua- 
tion at the high school. We would transpose these statements. The number of 
the last class of students is by far the greater; and the mistake into which some 
of our high schools are most liable to fall is that of giving too much thought and 
regard to those who are to go up higher. 

THE Parer By Mr. Beacu was appropriately followed by that of Superin- 
tendent Hutcurys on the proper “ Course of Study in High Schools.” This sub- 
ject he discusses clearly and, we think, quite satisfactorily, from the stand-point 
that the principal function of the common school is to “ prepare children for 
the practical duties of life.’ The paper, though short, contains many valuable 
suggestions, and is especially commended to the consideration of school boards 
and teachers who are contemplating, or just inaugurating, a high school depart- 
ment.— P, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 


The Annual) Examination of Candidates for State Teachers’ Certificates will be held, as pro- 
vided by law, at Madison, beginning Tuesday, August 13, 1878, at 9 o'clock A. M. 

The Board of Examiners consists of Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater, Prof. Stephen H, 
Carpenter, of Madison, and Prof. George W. Peckham, of Milwaukee. 

Applicants for Certificates will be examined in the following branches of study: 

(1.) For an UNLIMITED State Certificate, the branches now required for a first grade County 
Certificate, with the addition of English Literature, and the rudiments of Botany, Geology, 
Political Economy, General History, and Mental Philosophy. 

This Certificate will be issued only to those who furnish satisfactory evidence of successful 
teaching for at least NINE terms. 

(2.) For a LiMiTED (five years) State Certificate, the branches now required for a first grade 
County Certificate, with the addition of English Literature and the rudiments of Mental Phil- 
osophy. 

This Certificate will be issued only to those who furnish satisfactory evidence of successful 
teaching for at least THREE terms. 

Applicants who fail in any of the branches required for either of the above Certificates, may 
present themselves for re-examination in such branches within one year. A re-examination in 
those in which they are successful will not be required. Candidates who last year failed in any 
of the branches, or did not complete their examination for either Certificate, are earnestly 
solicited to be present with the new Applicants this year. 

All stationery needed will be furnished by the Examiners. 


ORDER OF EXAMINATIGN,. 


Tuespay. August 13.— United States History, Arithn etic, Geography, Civil Government, and 
Oral Exercises. 

WeEpNEsDAY, August 14.— Algebra, Physiology, Reading, Englisa Grammar with Analysis, 
Penmanship, and Oral Exercises. i 

Tuurspay, August 15.— Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Orthography and Orthoepy, English 
Literature, Theory of Teaching, and Oral Exercises. 

Fripay. August 1f.— Mental Philosophy, General History, Geology, Political Economy, Bot- 
any. and Oral Exercises. . 

There will be three sessions daily: —9:00, A. M., to 12:30, P. M.; — 2:00 to 5:30, P. M.; —7:30 
to 9:30, P. M. 

WILLIAM C. WHITFORD, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Mapison, Wis., March 18th, 1878. 





The following Act creating what is called the Text-book Commission, was 
adopted by the Legislature at their last session: 


Section 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, R. E. Davis. of Dane county, Geo. H. 
Paul, of Milwaukee county, Geo. 8S. Albee. of Winnebage county, and John B. Quimby, of Sauk 
county, are hereby appointed and constituted a board of Text-book Commissioners, for the per- 
formance of the duties hereinafter specitied in this aet. 

Section 2. As soon as practicable after the passage and publication of this act, the board of 
commissioners constituted as provided in the first section of this act, shall assemble at such 
time and place as shall be designated by the Superintendent of Puolic Instruction. and when 
so assembled, said board shall proceed to take into consideration the various propositions 
which have been hitherto submitted to the legislature of Wisconsin, relating to uuiformity in 
text-books for the public schools of this state, and the cost of such books, together with such 
other propositions as may be submitted to or originate with said board, having reference to 
uniformity and cost of text-books for the public schools of this state: and it shall be the fur- 
ther duty of said board to inquire and determine, from existing facta and the experience of 
other states. whether, in the opinion of said board, any economical, practicable, and expedient 
method or plan can be adopted by said legislature for promoting the uniformity, lessening the 
number, or cheapening the cost of such text-books to the people of this state. 

Section 3. It shall be the further duty of said board to inquire and determine whether any 
of the proposed reforms in English orthography, now under consideration by legislative bodies, 
or in practice in any of the public schools, or commended and approved by associations of 
scholars and experienced teachers in this country or Europe, can be properly and expeditiously 
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adopted, or otherwise encouraged and promoted, in the public schools as in the publication of 
the official documents of this state, or otherwise, ' : ; 

Section 4. For the purposes of this act, said board may, after its first meeting, meet and 
adjourn from time to time, as the convenience of said board may require, and said board shall 
report by bill or otherwise such conclusions and recommendations in respect to the purposes 
for which said board is hereby organized, as in the opinion of said board the facts considered 
and the interests of the people of the state may seem to warrant, to the next legislature of this 


a 5. The members of said board of commissioners shall each receive the actual 
amount of his expenses in traveling to and from, and in attendance upon all meetings of said 
poard, and accounts for such expenses, duly authenticated by the @fiicers of said board, shall 
be audited by the secretary of state, and paid by the state treasurer from the general fund; pro- 
vided, that the terms of appointment of all of said commissioners shall expire with the expi- 
raiion of the annual session of the legislature of 1879, and that the total amount of expenses 

rovided to be paid under the provisions of this act, shall not exceed the sum of one thousand 

Pe 6. Vacancies in said board of commissioners, by reason of resignation or refusal to 
act, on the part of any member of said board, or for other cause, shall be filled by appointment 
of the governor. ; F , 

SentTion 7. There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the general fund, not other- 
wise appropriated, a sufficient sum for the purposes of this act. 

SEcTION 8. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 
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Historical ATLAS OF Wisconstn. We have had the opportunity to examine 
carefully this work compiled and published by Snyder, Van Vechten, & Co., of 
Milwaukee. Besides maps of both Hemispheres and of the United States, it 
embraces a variety of maps of Wisconsin, and separate maps of all the counties 
in the state. There are plats of our villages and cities, portraits of our leading 
citizens, and views of public buildings, shops, hotels, and private residences in 
different portions of the state. The work contains a full general history of the 
state, and special histories of the counties. It has well-written treatises on the 
Topography, Geology, Climatology, the Flora, the Fauna, Educational History, 
Agriculture, Mineral Resources, Railroads, Lumber Trade, Banking, Commerce, 
Manufactures, the Public Domain, and the Health of Wisconsin. Brief biogra- 
phical sketches of a few of our prominent citizens are included. The Atlas 
closes with a complete Postal and Railway Guide, and the latest statistics of the 
state. 

The mechanical execution of the work is very superior. The labor in prepar- 
ing the maps and the articles has been most conscientious and exact. The 
county maps and the village plats which we have studied, are correct and minute 
in their details. On the whole, the Atlas is the most perfect compilation of the 
kind that we have ever seen. It will prove an exceedingly valuable book for 
reference in all the State Departments, business houses, and leading schools of 
the state. It can be purchased of the publishers for $15.00 per copy. 


GEOGRAPHY OF Wisconstx. This is a supplement prepared by Prof. Albert 
Salisbury, of the Whitewater Normal School, for Monteith’s Comprehensive 
‘Geography. It embraces eight pages of closely written and well arranged mat- 
ter, such as is interesting to the pupils of our Common and High Schouls. The 
accompanying map of the state is greatly inferior to Prof. Salisbury’s treatise. 
Teachers from our Normal Schools who have used the work, speak of it in 
terms of high praise. 
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Sanispury’s SKELETON Maps. These are designed to aid in teaching both 
the History and the Geography of the United States. The Professor has used 
them for several years in his classes at the Whitewater Normal School; and has 
found them so useful that he offers copies of them for sale at the rate of $1.50 
per hundred. Send for a circular giving the particulars. 


Tuer Scnoot-Room Gume. By E. V. DeGraff, A. M. Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, 

Bardeen & Co. Pride, $1.50. 

The writer of this book is well known in New York and some other states as 
an institute conductor. If he is as apt and judicious in the institute as he is 
in his book, he is an admirable conductor, and we would suggest that our nor. 
mal board get their eye on him, if they want some additional work done. The 
compact little volume before us, which can well be carried in the pocket, em. 
bodies the instruction given by the author at institutes, and is eminently calcu. 
lated to help teachers in the practical work of the school-room. He puts it forth 
as an aid to the earnest, active teacher, not as a substitute for thought or indus. 
try. Hence, he presents each subject by the following philosophical method: 
First, there is a short introduction, followed by lessons. Then come directions, 
cautions, and a statement of the results to be secured. The work has to do 
mainly with the common branches, including drawing (which is as yet, unfortu- 
nately, an uncommon one), but discusses the subjectsof recitation and the princi” 
ples of teaching, disciplinary exercises and calisthenes, school organization, and 
school management. We do not know of any other book which contains so 
much matter directly useful to a young teacher, or an old one for that matter, as 
this. As aspecimen of the way he puts things, we quote a paragraph on “ Special 
Preparation for Reading :” 

The teacher should carefully study the reading lessons; should be familiar with 
the pronunciation of every woid, including its literal and its received meaning. 
He should give the pupils the history of the author and some of his prominent 
characteristics,— this will add to the interest. Should awaken thought in the 
minds of the pupils,— this will secure interest. It matters not how simple the 
lesson may be, previous preparation is indispensable. Previous study will add 
new power and generate better methods by means of which success will be in- 
sured. The teacher will become independent, self-reliant, and alaw unto him- 
self.” 

HunTeEr’s Hers to History.— We have before us a set of cards prepared by 
Mr. Hunter to enliven the study of history, and advertised in the January num- 
of the JouRNAL. The adaptation is to the history of the United States. The young 
are often attracted by devices which ming!e a little innocent pleasure with more 
serious work, which is the object of the “ Historical Games” played with these 
cards, and we see that they gain commendations from the teachers, pupils and 
parents, where they have beer used. Address, D. Eckley Huater, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


In A NOTICE of Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts, in the February number, 
we omitted to say that a Primer for the children is published also, to go with the 
charts. It is paged in part to correspond with the charts. Now is the time to 
to look out for the comfort of the little ones who are about to grapple with the 
mystery of | tters for the first time. Address, F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 
Chicago, agent for Cowperthwait & Co., publishers. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW.— The second number for the year (for March and 
April) has the following very attractive table of contents: Reminiscences of 
Alexander H. Stephens vs. those of General Richard Taylor, by Hon. Alexander 
H. Stephens, Member of Congress from Georgia, and late Vice-President of the 
Southern Confederacy; Elements of National Wealth, II., by Hon. David A. 
Wells, of Connecticut; The Mexico of the Mexicans, by Will T. Pritchard, F. 
R.S., F. A. 8S. L., of Mexico; Learned Women of Bologna, by Madame Villari, 
of Italy; The Method of Electing the President, by Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, 
Judge Supreme Court of Michigan, and Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, Member of Con- 
gress from New York; Modern Love, II., by Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., LL.D., 
of New York; The Relation of Morality to Religion, by Prof A. P. Peabody, 
D.D., LL.D., of Harvard College; Silver in Art, by Edwin C. Taylor, of New 
York; Imperial Federalism in Germany, by Baron Von Holtzendorf, Professor 
atthe University at Munich; New York and Its History, by Gen. J. Watts De 
Peyster, of New York; and Contemporary Literature, including notices of Re- 
cent American, English, German, and French books. The book notices present 
a resume of recent thought on the leading topics of the day, and are a very in- 
teresting feature of the Review. The notices of foreign books are by competent 
foreign critics. The work is furnished on the following terms: Single num- 
ber, postage prepaid, $1; six numbers (one year), postage prepaid, $5; volumes 
bound in cloth, $6; other styles of binding, to order. The volume begins with 
the January number. Subscriptions may begin at any time. A liberal commis- 
sion is paid to canvassers. Arrangements have been made with leading period- 
icals by which they may be furnished to subscribers, with the International Re- 
view, at reduced rates. Communications should be addressed_to A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., 111 William Street, New York. 

THE Princeton Review, for March, contains: Limits to State Control of 
Private Business, by Chief Justice Cooley, Michigan; Design in Nature, by 
President Chadbourne, Williams College; The Ordo Salutis, by Prof. A. A. 
Hodge, Princeton Theological Seminary; Opening of the Synod of Dort, by 
Prof. Samuel M. Hopkins, Auburn Theological Seminary; Evil in Things Good, 
by Rev. Dr. John Hall, New York; The Bible and the Public School, by Rev. 
Dr. Samuel T. Spear, Brooklyn; Morality, Religion, and Education in the State, 
by Prof. Lyman H. Atwater, Princeton College; Dualism, Materialism, or Ideal- 
ism? by Prof. Francis Bowen, Harvard College; No Preaching to the Dead, by 
Rev. Dr. Nathaniel West, Ciucinnati; German Thought and Schopenhauer’s Pes- 
simism, by Prof Archibald Alexander, Columbia College; The Pontificate of 
Pius the Ninth, by Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, Western New York; Shall the 
Keys or the Sceptre Rule in Germany? by Charles A. Salmond, M. A., Edin- 
burgh; Evolution from Mechanical Force, by Rev. Dr. Laurens P. Hickok; and 
Contemporary Philosophy: Mind and Brain, by President McCosh, Princeton 
College. 

These fourteen articles, in the second of the six numbers for 1878, indicate, in 
some measure, the tone and character of this admirable Review. Its object is_ 
to present, to the largest number of intelligent readers, articles entirely original, 
of the highest order and timeliness, from the best minds of this country and Eu- 
rope, treating of the most interesting phases of thought in Theology, Philosophy 
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Politics, Science, Litcrature, and Art. It is published bi-monthly, at two dollars 
a year, or thirty five cents a number, postage paid. Address, Princeton Review, 
New York. 

Lirre..’s Living AGE.— The numbers for the weeks ending March 23d and 
30th, respectively, have the following valuable contents: Precious Stones, Brit. 
tsh Quarterly; The Telephone, Westminister Review; How the Turks Rule Ar. 
menia, by Dr. Humphrey Sandwith, of Kars, Nineteenth Century; Within the 
Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant, from advance sheets: Quevedo, Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine; Benedict de Spinoza, Nineteenth Century; A ring of Worlds, Cornhill; Er. 
ica, translated for The Living Age from the German of Frau von Ingersleben; 
Lay Figures, Examiner; Macleod of Dare, by William Black, trom advance 
sheets; The Mobility of Asiatics, Spectator ; with choice poetry, &c. A new vol. 
ume begins with the tirst number of April. For fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four 
large pages each (or more than 3,000 pages a year), the subscription p.ice ($8) is 
low; or for $10.50 any one of the American $4 monthlies or weeklies is sent with 
The Living Age tor a year, both postpaid. Litteli & Gay, Boston, are the pub- 
lishers. 

Tue ATLANTIC Monruty, for April, is a number of unusual interest. No 
recent magazine sketch has attracted more attention than “ The Child of tie 
State,” and readers of the Atlantic will find in this number another story by the 
same author, * Saint or Sinner,” as remarkabble in every way as its predecessor. 
On the principle, we suppose, of “set a poet to catch a poet,’ Mr. Aldrich 
writes delightfully of Omar Khayyam, the astronomer poet of Persia, whose 
striking “ Rubaiyat” has recently been published in this country. Not to mention 
other attractive articles, “ Lincoln’s Triumph in 1864,” is the last paper prepared 
by Hon. Gideon Welles. There is also an admirable critical article on the new 
novels, both English and American, with some timely hits at the multitude of 
the wishy-washy novels of the day. Published by Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
Boston. 








NOTES. 


THE institute at Mazomanie, Dane Co., en- 
rolled 128 members. An earnest interest was 
awakened by Prof. McGregor, the conductor. 


T. C. Ricumonp, Supt. of Green Co., writes 
that the eight weeks’ institute organized at 
Brodhead, has already enrolled 152 members. 
About one-third of the year is given in this 


Tue institute at Stoughton, under the man- is Cad 
B : county to the institute work, 


agement of Supt. A. R. Ames, iumbered 130 
The session is represented as very 
enthusiastic. 


Many of the papers in the state are now 
publishing accounts of the Winter terms of 
our village and country schools. In many in- 
stances, the names of the pupils who have 
not been absent or tardy are reported. 


members. 


THE papers in Waupaca County speak of 
Prof. Robt. Graham as conducting a very pro- 
fitable institute of about 100 teachers for two 





weeks at New London. 


THE institute at Footville, Rock Co., under 
the management of J. W. West, the County 
Superintendent, numbered seventy-five, the 
largest held in his district for many years. 





Tue public school at Sun Prairie, Dane Co., 
under the supervision of Miss Hattie Salis- 
bury, has gradually improved during the year. 
For the last thee months, the attendance of 
the pupils in the three departments has not 
fallen below 95 per cent. 
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NOTES. 


A number of school districts in the state 
are borrowing money at seven per cent. inter- 
est from the state treasury, for the purpose of 
aiding in the erection of better school edifices. 

Pror. F. O. Burpick, the principal of the 
Public Schools at Geneva Lake, Walworth 
Co., has been compelled on account of ill- 
health, the result of over-work, to leave his 
position for the balance of the year. 

Tue common council of La Crosse have 
adopted the plans for a new High School 
puilding, costing $17,000, unfurnished, and 
proposed to erect it this season. They had 
previously purchased an eligible site for 36.000. 

Miss JuuiaA E. BuTTerFiELD attended the 
high school at New Lisbon eleven weeks, the 
past term, walking three miles and a half ev- 
ery day, and was absent but one day, and was 
not late once in the time. She was a very dil- 
igent student. 

Tue schooi-house in the village of Merton, 
Waukesha Co., was burned on the night of 
March 7th. It is supposed to be the work of 
an incendiary. The loss is about $2,000. The 
district began at once to make arrangements 
to build another house. 

Tue Milton Junction Public School has 
been under the charge of Henry C. Curtis for 
the past two years; and the monthly reports 
of the attendance and deportment of the pu- 
pils in tue Janesville Gazetfe, show a very en- 
couraging progress in the school. 

Tue Palmyra Enterprise says: ‘We are 
pleased to note the fact that our village schools 
for the last two terms have been successfully 
managed by a competent corps of teachers, 
and with as much satisfaction to patrons and 
pupils as we have ever known in the same 
length of time.” 

On the morning of March 29th, the two- 
story brick school-house 1n the village of Lodi, 
Columbia Co., was destroyed by fire. ‘The 
building was valued at $10,000, and was insured 
for $7,000. It was erected nine years ago, and 
will, doubtless, be replaced by another this 
summer. 

TuE Public Schools of Madison closed Fri- 
day afternoon, March 29th, for a two weeks’ 
vacation. In the different departments of the 
High and Ward Schools, literary and musical 
exercises were presented before quite large 
audiences, composed of the parents of the pu- 
pils and other friends of the schools. 

Tue Annual Report of Ex-Supt. Searing for 
last year has just come from the hands of the 
printers. It has been delayed, since the mid- 
dle of January, by the large amount of work 
required of the printers by the Legislature. 
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WE have received further information in re- 
ference to the first public school organized in 
this state. Mr. Edward West, the teacher, 
graduated at 18 years of age in Washington 
and Jefferson College, Penn., and came imme- 
diately, in the year 183, to Milwaukee, where 
he ovened the school late in the fall. The 
school-house had just been completed, and 
was a wooden frame 26 by 40 feet in size, and 
a story and a half in height. The pupils of 
both sexes ranged in their ages from 10 to 25 
years. As might be expected, the text-books 
were not uniform; and this fact was a source 
of trouble and great labor to the teacher. In 
the evening school, as mentioned in the Feb- 
ruary number of the JouRNAL, writing was 
taught principally, and to a large number of 
the scholars. This imposed a heavy tax upon 
the energies of Mr. West. 

Judge Andrew G. Miller was a warm friend 
of the school; and Hon. Byron Kilbourn was 
the principal school officer. Prof. R. O. Kel- 
logg, deceased, of Lawrence University, at 
Appleton, was a pupil in this school. 

Mr. West left school-keeping, the following 
year, to engage in surveying — an occupation 
which he followed for fifteen years. He sub- 
sequently settled at Appleton, where he now 
resides. 

Supt. M. S. Frawiey, of Dane Co., has 
visited the past term, notwithstanding the 
deep mud of the winter, all the schools of his 
district - 13) in number. His institute also 
shows that he is an indefatigable worker. 

Tue Revised Statutes, which will be consid- 
ered at the extra session of the Legislature, 
embrace the provision that each teachers’ in- 
stitute shall be held hereafter at least two con- 
secutive weeks. 

Tue Annual Report of the Public Schools 
of Madison, for 1877, has just been issued. 
Among other items, it shows that the children 
of school age in the city, last year, numbered 
3,926. Of these only 1,378 attended the public 
schools. But a closer examination of the sta- 
tistics reveals the fact that of the 1,92. chil- 
dren, between the ages of seven and fifteen, 
1, 607 were taught in the schools, nearly 84 per 
cent. In the month of May, the principals of 
the several ward schools reported that they 
found only 57 of the whole number of the chil- 
dren in the city, who were neither at school 
nor at work, but who were spending their time 
in the streets. Would acompulsory education 
law secure better results? 

Tue teachers of New York state are urging 
the officers of their State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to hold, as we do in Wisconsin, the next 
annual meeting near the beginning of the sum- 
mer vacation in July, instead of the middle. 
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An intelligent teacher in Shawano county 
asks: ‘Why can we not form a Teachers’ 
Union in this state, somewhat like the * Print- 
ers’ Union.’ It would go far towards root- 
ing out incompetent and worthless teachers.” 


One of our wide-awake teachers wrote us, 
some time ago: Allow me to say, for your en- 
couragement and by wavy of appreciation, that 
I think the last [the February] number of the 
JOURNAL the best yet published. Long live 
the JoURNAL. 


Supt. MacA.isTER, of Milwaukee, has for- 
warded, under the direction of the common 
council of that city, his school exhibit for the 
Paris Exposition. It consists mainly of the 
Centennial contribution, which embraces 123 
quarto volumes, with about 30,000 examina- 
tion papers of the pupils. It is supplement- 
ed with several volumes of the recent work of 
the schools, principally in composition and 
drawing. 


Tue principal of the Necedah Public 
Schools, J. H. Gould, who seems to be a prac- 
tical, working sort of man, notifies parents of 
the time and subjects of the examinations 
their children are to pass, invites their pres- 
ence, and follows up the invitation in this 
wise: 

By visiting schools during examinations and 
reviews, pupils, knowing that their success or 
failure will be witnessed by others, will be 


made anxious to avoid the latter and attain 
the former. 


In the primary department ofa graded schoo 
in the central portion of our state, we recent- 
ly found a small museum which the children 
had made. It was composed of the materials 
found in the neighborhood, such as mosses, 
ferns, pine cones, minerals, pebbles, Indian 
stone knife, etc., all tinely arranged. Cannot 
the idea expressed in this collection be used 
by thousands of our wide-awake teachers in 
the summer schools? Let them induce the 
children to gather common and curious speci- 
mens of plants, insects, stones, fishes, birds, 
etc., and arrange them ona table, or on shelves 
in the school room. 


AtTamecting of the Pierce County Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Trimbelle, February 9th, 
a Library Association was organized, anda 
constitution adopted. Admission, $1.00; 
quarterly dues, twenty-five cents. The officers 
are as follows: President, G. G. Williams, 
Trimbelle; vice presidents, A. Rosenberger, 
Ellsworth, J. W. Gordon, River Falls, H. W. 
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Cornelison, Trimbelle, O. P. Whip, Rock Elm 
Centre; secretary, Annis Beattie, Ellsworth; 
treasurer, H. S. Baker, River Falls; corre. 
sponding secretary, Ada Moore, Trimbelle; 
librarian, A. Rosenberger, Ellsworth. Let 
other counties follow suit. 


THERE are now about 850 Normal Schools 
in Europe, the British colonies, and British 
India, the latter having 104, 


SECRETARY NorturvupP, of the State Board 
of Education in Connecticut, is doing an ex- 
cellent work in encouraging the planting of 
trees around the country school-houses of his 
state. Just now he is distributing thousands 
of scions from the variety of willow known 
as the Salix Babylonica. 


E. Steiger, 24 Frankfort St., New York, the 
publisher of the Cyclopedia of Education, is 
issuing a very valuable series of papers on 
education. The first eighteen numbers have 
been received and examined. ‘They are writ- 
ten by prominent educators in this country 
and in Great Britain, and cover some of the 
most practical questions in education at the 
present time. Fifty cents will secure the first 
run of 600 pages. 


Tue first Normal School was founded in 
1861 by the Abbe De la Salle, canon of the 
cathederal at Reims, and sixteen years later a 
teacher's class was opened in connection with 
an orphan school at Halle, the pupil-teachers 
receiving two years’ training under the head- 
master, August Herman Francke, under whom 
the system developed surprisingly, and soon 
received the invaluable support of Frederick 
the Great. Other Normal Schools were open- 
ed in Hanover, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and, about forty years ago, 
in Great Britain, whence they have extended 
into nearly every civilized country. 


MASSACHUSETTS was the first state in the 
American Union to establish Normal Schools, 
of which there are now 137, with over 29,000 
pupils and over 1,000 instructors, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania each having twelve schools, 
while New York state has nine, Illinois and 
Missouri eight each, and Massachusetts seven. 
The largest number of pupils are in New 
York, however, where there are 4,158. The 
necessity of such schools needs no other en- 
forcement than a few statistics relating to 
education in the United States. Nearly 9,- 
0.0,000 scholars are enrolled in the public 
schools. Nearly 5,000,000 are in attendance 
daily, and about 231,000 teachers are employ- 
ed, including 133,000 women. —Harper’s Mag. 











